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Friends’ Central School, | 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes @ practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 

J. EUGENE BAKER, ) Principal 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, [4 72"¢ia¢s. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to , 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 

’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. oth | 


year. September 25, 1901. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, _) ial 
Ciara J. MacNarr, f° ™“'P!S 


Wyncote, Pa 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Jader care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 


Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill | 
seuntry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Por Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 








SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY. SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwaRTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
ladividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address | 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princigai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits oF Botn Sexss. 
Wear Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
tess. The home-like cuveaniogs make it especially 
@tractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
wrer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


S Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 








The Eversea, 
627 Wescey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 


AMY I. GARRETT. 


THE WALTON, 


SEVENTH STREET AND WesLey AVENUE, 


Ocean City, N. J. 


Emity W. Frencu. 
Mary WALTon. 


Opens June 22, 1901. 


The Bartram, 


Wi.tpwoop, N. J. 








Pleasantly situated within 2oofeetof beach. Especial 


attention given to the menu. 


J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 


Owner and Manager. 


The St. James, 


On St. James Prace, ATvantic City. 
First house from beach. Opposite Young’s Pier. 


Home comforts. 


SARA JANNEY DEACON, 


The Driftwood. 


For particulars address 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 CenTRAL Ave., Ocgan City, N. J. 


Open all the year. Hot water heat. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE Year 


Oczan Env or Tennessex Avs. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 


and comfortable. Write for booklet. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


Kept by Friends. 
Nicely located. 
Ocean City, N. J. 


Opens Sixth month 15. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, FirreentH anp CHERRY STREETS, SEVENTH MONTH 20, 





Rates Moderate 


Home comforts. 


1901. 


Buck Hill Falls Notes. 
TENTING. 

There are some people, particularly young ones, who 
prefer to live and sleep in a tent. Physicians often 
prescribe it. When the tent is erected on a wooden floor 
raised a foot or so from the ground to allowa free circu- 
lation of air underneath, it is drier, even ona rainy day, 
than the average room in a building. Tentsare warm in 
cool weather and surprisingly comfortable in hot weather, 
cooling off rapidly as the sun leaves them. 

The Innis supplied at present with five tents as follows : 

One 7 x 7 will accommodate one person. 

One 9 x 9 will comfortably accommodate two persons. 

Two 9x 12,each comfortably accommodating two 
persons. 


One 14 x 16, capable of holding four people very com- 


fortably. 


All, except the little one, are supplied with a second 
roof, or fly, which extends out in front beyond the tent 
portion some seven feet, forming a pleasant porch. 

They will be furnished by the Inn and rented at mod- 
erate rates. 

There is a bath room at the Inn, especially provided 
for cottagers and tenters. 

For information relating to tents and accommodations 
at the Inn, Buck Hill Falls, write Robert Benson,Cresco, 
P. 6. Fa. 

For general information relating to the projected sum- 
mer settlement for Friends at Buck Hill Falis, write, 


CHARLEs F.. Jenkins, Secretary, 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 


1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





Booxietr 
MaILep. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


Open Fifth Month 


JAMES HOOD. 


CONGRESS COTTAGE, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 


ATLANTIG CITY,N 


Near the beach. RACHEL 


Home comforts. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


from 


nie 
R. HOLT, 


3altimore, Md. 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic 


Co., 


1221 Arch St., Phila. 








Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL: | 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- | 


This is of value * PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 


tisements in it. 
us and to the advertisers. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


| Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, 
| OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


These large and well-appointed ‘1 emPERANCE HoTELs 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Sath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
| ing Rooms. 

FIREPROOF FLoors. PrrrectSAniTaTION. TRie- 
|} PHONE. NiGHT Porter. The Kingsley Hotel has a 
& od Billiard R m 

| Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
Kingsley Hotel, ‘Thackeray Hotel, 

| * BookcraFt, Lonpon.’ ‘* THACKERAY, Lonpon.”’ 


, 





| The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
| Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
| teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
| The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
| meeting-house,at 15th and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, rgor, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B. 
AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


1221 Arch Street, Phila. 





































































































REIS N DS 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price | 


$1.50 per annum. 
fo those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Susscrirrions MAY Becin at any Time. 

W4EN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. Wepo not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4% cents per line each 


imsertion, fivetimes. For longer insertion reduced rates | 


which will be furnished upon application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. | 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 


N.W Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. | 


%,* Taceruone No. 1-33-55. 





CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


New CENTuRY THOUGHTS: XXIX., 
Poetry : UNDER LAURELS AND MAPLEs, 
CHoosInG. Anna M. Starr, . 


A ‘* FRIENDSHIP GaARDEN.’’ Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, 


FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS, I9OI : 
The Psalms, 
Abraham's Journey, 
JOHN FISKE AND FRIENDS, 
CourRTESY AS BUSINEss CAPITAL, 
THE BLESSING OF CHEERFULNESS, 
EDITORAL: 
Is Selfishness In 
Notes, 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS, 
VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL, 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 
LITERARY NOTES, 
EDUCATIONAL, 
PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, 
COMMUNICATIONS : 

An Invitation to Sandy Spring, 
Poerry : 
Had, 
METEOROLOGICAI 

MONTH, ‘ ; 
THE ‘** DUNKARDs ”’ ‘* BRETHREN,”’ 
THE AMERICAN INVADERS, 
UNFRUITFUL READING, 
MISCELLANY: Inflammable Clothing ; 

Bee as a Barometer; A _ Philippine 

Report ; Holmesvs. Holmes ; Women’s 

Municipal Voting; Matthew Arnold's 

Poetry ; Zola Kipling; Destroying 

Confidence ; Bees Not a Nuisance, 462 


CURRENT EVENTS, 
News Norss, 
NOTICES, 


creasing 


Rain ; It was a Little Way She 


SUMMARY FOR SIXTH 


OR 


The 


on 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
| 728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


| 


matron of school, 
objection to mountains or seashore. 
this Office 


CCOUN TANT, EX PERIENCED, DESIRES 

engagement as bookkeeper or any position requiring 

trustworthiness and ability. J.C. HANCOCK, 1932 
Girard Avenue 


boarding-house, or hotel. No 
Address No. 201, 


XPERIENCED AND POPULAR TEACHER 
wishes position in school to teach Grammar and 
Rhetoric. Address No. 195, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG 
takea letter from dictation, use a typewriter with 
accuracy and some speed—one who is careful and accur- 
ate in office work. Must have a good school education, 
good character and good manners. A place in a busi- 
ness office where she wil! be treated with consideration 
and respect. Address No. 202, this Om e. 


WANTED.=IN THE EARLY FALL, A SMALL 
family to share large house on river bank at 
Bristol, Pa., and to board owner and family (four in 
number). Arrangement to be permanent. Address 
Box 212, Bristol, Pa. 


ANTED.—LADY WISHES POSITION IN 

school or institution by Ninth month. Can do 

almost anything, from housekee ing to sewing. A 
Friend. Address } No. 200 » this oO 


ANTED.— BY A A YOUNG LADY GRADUAT ™ 
of Stuart’s Business College, Trenton, a" 
go as stenographer and typewriter. Apply to Elma 
{. Walton, Taylorsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
MANAGING OR 


ANTED.—POSITION AS 
working housekeeper, by lady of ability. Address 
| No. 199, this Uffice. 
Was TED.—RE FINED WOMAN AS HOUSE- 
keeper in gentleman’s family, to have special care 
of four small children. Must be kind and have except- 
| ional references. Suburban home. Uther help employed. 
Address No. 198, this Office 
ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION 


companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


HE MOUNT AIN SUNS ET HOUSE, 2 MILES 
from Wernersville, Pa ,is the highest and most 
beautifully located house, on a spur of the South Moun- 
tain. No chronic invalids received. Reference, R. B. 
Nicholson, Camden, N. J. Address Dr. J.D. MOYER, 


Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa, 

PPERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

$1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 

SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 

camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 

| Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 

make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 

send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Established 18r0 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
rade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 


WOMAN WHO CAN | 


| are able to offer the best and most serviceable | 


| watches for the least money. Give us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 


Tiaas. ™ St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


is S. 15th Street, (ath door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 





FRIEND DESIRES A POSITION As | 


| 
| 
} 








AS | 





| Eighth month 19. 


| month 26. 


INTE LLIGENCER. 


‘hoe Meetings. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
( Ministers and Elders, 17th.) 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
(Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 


Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Strests,  Fitintaighin, Pa. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Ovricss : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa, 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in eenguaney and Philadelphia counties 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAw, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Law, 


Science, 1 
Convention f STENOGRAPHER 

War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK? Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W 


E. W. ALLEN, 
1218 O Street, Lince 


Rear Estate anp Loans. Collection of rents, pay- 
ment of tax, attending to repairs for non-resident owners 
a a epect aby. Reference furnished. 


»LN, NEPRASKA. 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 
Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS : 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


$F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [iade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ind PHILAD’A. 





WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXIX. 

MAN ts remembered, and the soul of man is visited, 
hecause from the foundation of the world the Power that 
makes for righteousness has been an inherent factor in 
creation. The stars in their courses have been in sym- 
pathy with the tenderest and most loving emotions of the 


human heart. WiLuiAM M. JAcKSON. 
From his address, ‘‘ The Relation of Philanthropy to Re- 
ligion,’’ Chautauqua Conference, 1900. 


UNDER LAURELS AND MAPLES. 


A THOUSAND sounds, and each a joyful sound ; 
The dragon flies are darting as they please ; 
The humming birds are humming all around ; 
The clethra all alive with buzzing bees. 


Each playful leaf its separate whisper found, 

As laughing winds went rustling through the grove ; 
And I saw thousands of such sights as these, 

And heard a thonsand sounds of joy and love. 


And yet so dull I was, I did not know 

That He was there who all this love displayed ; 

I did not think how He who loved us so 

Shared all my joy,—was glad that I was glad ; 

And all because I did not hear the word 

In English accents say, ‘‘ Itis the Lord.”’ 
—Edward Everett Hale, in Christian Register. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHOOSING. 


THERE are none of us so lethargic, or so indifferent 
to what we are, or hope to become, that we do not 
sometimes look back and try to realize just what and 
how much we have said and done, or neglected to 
say and do, to leave this world the better for our 
having journeyedthrough it. Ifthis retrospect shows 
us that we have been too selfish, living too exclusively 
for ourselves, we make earnest resolves that the 
future shall bear a better record of our usefulness and 
helpfulness to the world at large. We should bear 
in mind the truth that each one of us is given a 
choice, in all matters of conduct, and that we need not 
do wrong unless we c/oose to do so. 

For we have free access to an Inner Strength and 


Power that is sufficient for us under all circumstances, 


and ever ready tocomeatour call. If another comes 
to us in great anger, abusing, and falsely accusing us, 
the choice is ours, to descend to the level of our 
accuser, ‘‘ paying him back in his own coin,” or to 
bear it all quietly, and secretly (if not orally), return 
him nothing but good-will. It is no excuse for us to 
do ill that others do wrong, and it is weak and 
cowardly to shield and defend ourselves by trying to 
throw the blame of our misconduct upon others, for 





| the earth. 


| inhumanity 





that Divine Love which alone overcomes evil is “ not 
easily provoked, suffers long, and is kind.” 

If we are witnesses to the suffering or distress of 
another, we can come to their help at once, or we 
can choose to wait for some one else to do it. When 
strongly tempted to commit any sin, we have the choice 
to resist and conquer, or yield and be conquered. 
When those about us are engaged in any labor to 
which they feel called by a Higher Power, we can 
either give them the upholding hand of our recognition 
and encouragement, or coldly stand aloof, thus 
throwing our influence on the side of active opposition. 

This necessity of choice confronts us on every 
side, and its responsibilities cannot be avoided. We 
must, and we are serving either ‘‘ God or mammon,” 
and the characters we are building depend entirely 
upon whether it is our pleasure to tear down or 
apbuild the truth. 

Where humanity fails more often than anywhere 
else is in not recognizing the universal brotherhood 
of the human race, which if rightly understood and 
obeyed, would right all the wrongs which afflict the 
world. For instance, if the manufacturers and sellers 
of ardent spirits would refuse to grow rich upon the 
destruction of their fellow-men, how soon would the 
liquor traffic with its nameless horrors be swept from 
Truly has the poet summed up the whole 
story of wrong doing in those truthful words : ‘‘ Man’s 
to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.” Anna M. STarr. 
Richmond, Indiana. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ A FRIENDSHIP GARDEN.” 

THERE are parts of the New Jersey coast, facing the 
Atlantic, that have the charm of the Osterville region 
of Massachusetts—the woods come close to the back 
door of the happy houses that have availed them- 
selves of this combination of sea and shade. To 
look from the chamber windows into a green stretch 
of tree tops just getting their bright cedar tips, and 
new pine cones, with tender oak leaves, is a refresh- 
ment all its own—hardly less than the 
breezes from the ocean. 

One bit of this New Jersey coast, is a place of 
very tender memory to those privileged to share the 
sweet hospitality of a house with the “dark blue 
ocean’’ in front, and the green wood in its rear. 
The visitor who should stay his steps, however, upon 
the porch, for the ocean breezes all the way from 
Spain, or for glimpses of the sails often dotting the 
broad. expanse ; or stay his eye upon the green tree- 
tops, would lose one of the sweetest charms of this 
unique homestead. He must follow the call of ‘* Bob 
White” and the songs of the thrush and song- 


reviving 
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sparrow, and there, in the shelter of the thicket he 
will come upon a “ Friendship Garden.”” Here and 
there are little openings for the sunshine to make its 
way toa patch of golden coreopsis, or a clump of fair 
white lilies. Not far away a stranded crate is to hide 
itself in the vigorous growth of rambler roses. Two 
varieties of clematis are well rooted, in memory of 
dear days in the beautiful place. In another sun- 
flecked plot are bee-larkspurs and pansies from an 
inland garden that loves to share its treasures with 
this hidden-away place. Again, there is a flame- 
colored milk-weed planted by hands now folded from 
their toil. Ivies from Abbottsford and from Swarth- 
more Hall border these growing things ; and Cali- 
fornia, too, is remembered in its great leaved-ivy. 
Never was more democratic garden than this. 
Close beside the tall lilies grows a very splendid 
yellow thistle; and not far away a famous “‘ poke ”’ 
thrives in the smiles that mingle with the sunshine 
sifting in. Wild honeysuckle and green brier strug- 
gle for complete possession of the place, making a 
very tangle about it; and wild roses and loose-strife 
and evening primrose do not know themselves from 
garden beauties. 
this is lives close to the heart of nature, and knows 


no high nor low in men or plants excepting in imper- | .)55 belong to the time of the second temple. 


ishable values. And in this wild-wood where friends 
plant forget-me-nots and pansies and clematis in 
memory of happy hours, the dear gardener is very 
loyal toward the sturdy things that demand no care 


against the winter's winds, but are as much at home | Korah”) are mentioned. 


as the ocean and its winds. 
ELIZABETH POWELL Bonn. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. 


No. 26. 
THE. PSALNS. 
GOLDEN Text.—I will bless the Lord at alltimes; His praise 
shall continually be in my mouth.— 
Psalm xxxiv., I. 
Before study of Lesson read Psalms i., iil., iv. 
A VERY superficial examination of the Book of Psalms 
will show that it is a consolidation of several collec- 
tions of religious poems. In some cases the different 
collections contained the same poems, which are 
repeated. Thus, Psalm xiv. is the same as Psalm 
liti.; xl. and Ixx. are alike, as are also parts of Iviii. 
and lx. identical with cviii. The end of each collec- 
tion is marked by a doxology (see xli., 13; 1xxii., 
18-20; Ixxxix., 52; cvi., 48, and cl., 1-6). 

‘The Psalms, speaking generally, consist of 
reflections, cast into a poetic form, upon thé various 
aspects in which God manifests himself, either in 
nature, or towards Israel, or the individual soul, ac- 
companied often—or, indeed, usually—by an outpour- 
ing of the emotions and affections of the Psalmist, 
prompted by the warmth of his devotion to God”’ 
( Driver). 

Most of the Psalms have some kind of title indi- 
cating the character of the poem, the author, or some 
directions for its musical rendering. The following 


are named as authors of Psalms: Moses, David, Sol- 


For the gentle soul whose garden | 


| 





omon, Asaph, Hemen, Ethan, and the sons of Korah, 
The three names following that of Solomon are those 
of the three chief singers of David, supposed to be 
the founders respectively of the hereditary guilds of 
singers of the post-exilic temple. The sons of Korah 
are supposed to be descendants of the house of Levi, 
and are mentioned in Chronicles as gate-keepers of 
the temple (I. Chr., ix., 19). 

The Psalms of the first group (1.—xli.) are almost 
all attributed to David. The second group contained 
collections of Korahite psalms (xlii.—xlix.), with some 
few single poems from others, and finally a group of 
Asaph psalms (1xxiii.-lxxxiii.). The rest of the 
psalter is made up of hymns more distinctively litu:- 


| gical in nature. A large proportion of them are with- 


out tities indicating authorship. The others are 
ascribed to various authors, of the five above men 
tioned, those of David being most numerous. It is 
supposed that the last group of psalms was divided 
into three, in order to make the number of divisions 
correspond to the five parts of the Pentateuch. 


The titles of the psalms have little historical value. 
The musical notation probably belongs to the time 
after the exile, when music came to be an important 
part of the liturgy. The names of authors probab), 
Many 
of the anonymous psalms show, by language and con- 
tents, that they belong to a late period. It seems 


| very surprising, therefore, that only the names ci 


authors before Solomon (if we except the ‘sons 1 
Why were these names 
preserved and not those of latertimes? Many of the 
psalms ascribed to David are evidently not from his 
hand, since several contain Aramaic expressions 
which could not have been used at the time when the 
kingdom was founded. Many of them are wholly 
unsuited to the time and character of David, as those 
which mention the temple, those which condemn the 


| age of the psalmist as an evil time, when the godly 


are oppressed, etc., etc. There is much other evi- 
dence, all pointing the same direction. And, indeed, 
our knowledge of the character of the warrior king, as 
obtained from the books of Samuel, would not lead 
us to expect the depth of spiritual insight, the spirit 
of deep religious devotion, which we find in many o! 
the psalms to which the name of David has been pre- 
fixed. A rude and barbarous age, such as was that 
of the first king of Israel, does not produce hymns of 
this nature. It is, of course, possible that some indi 

vidual hymns were written by David, but it is impos- 
sible to go beyond the merest speculation in the 
matter. It is well to remember that in the ancient 
narrative David does not appear as a poet of religion, 
but rather as a skilled musician. It is the chronicler, 
who wrote some seven hundred years later, at a time 
when the service of psalmody was an important inst: 

tution in the temple, who presents David as a writer 
of psalms. But he at the same time transforms the 
David of the earlier history into a sacerdotal charac- 
ter, whose chief interests lie in the direction of the 
genealogies of the Levites, of the assignment of sing - 
ers, of the appointment of doorkeepers for the tem 

ple. Onthe whole, it may be safely said that we hav 
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not certain knowledge concerning the authorship of a 
single one of the psalms. ; 

Such questions of authorship do not, of course, in 
any way affect the value of the psalms for devotional 
purposes. They present, on the whole, a most ex- 
alted idea of God and a profound faith in his watchful 
care. They are, of course, very unequal, some em- 
bodying ideas of hatred and revenge corresponding to 
the ruder, harsher ideas of warlike times, others ris- 
ing to most exalted concep*ion of a loving and care- 
ful shepherd. 

In the next Lesson we will take up, more in 
detail, the conception of God presented in the Psalms. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 28. Seventh Month 28. 
ABRAHAM'S JOURNEY. 


GOLDEN TextT.—I will bless thee and make thy name great ; 
and be thou a blessing. —Genesis, xii., 2 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis. xii., 1-9. 


Tue name Abraham has no etymological meaning in 
Hebrew ; it is presumed to be a variation or expan- 
sion of Abram (which may mean “high father’’), 
and the explanation given in Genesis, xvii., 5, may be 
taken as accounting for the change. Abraham is re- 
garded by the Jewish people as their race-father, their 
great ancestor and patriarch. It is only from the 
time of Ezekiel, however, that a definite attitude of 
reverence for him as such is discernible in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Thereafter there are many such allusions 
to him, but—in the order of time—few, ifany, earliery 

Abraham is recorded to have come from “ Ur o. 
the Chaldees,’’—that is from a locality or city called 
Ur, in the country of the Chaldean people. Ur is 
now identified with a locality called El Mugheir on 
the south bank of the Euphrates river, about half 
way between the ruins of Babylon and the Persian 
Gulf. Here there are mounds which have been par- 
tially explored, and from which tablets and other 
remains of historic significance have been taken, 
going back to a remote time. 

It has been questioned by some scholars whether 
Abraham was areal person, at all—whether (1) the 
story of his migration should be understood as that 
of atribe or band; or (2) he is to us an ideal figure, a 
typicalpatriarch, developed in the Jewish traditions 
and literature by an extended process of evolution. 
These questions need not detain us in our present 
study. The story of Abraham is one of peculiar sim- 
plicity, and of much beauty. He stands out asafine 
figure, in many ways,—in great contrast, indeed, to 
many of the characters of those early times. 

According to the account, Noah lived after the 
flood 350 years, and in that time his posterity, the 
offspring of his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
overspread ‘‘ the whole earth.” Then the story of 
the Tower of Babel is presented, and its ‘ confusion 
of tongues,’"—this story being also one which is 
found in legendary form among various Eastern peo- 
ples. Abraham was of the line of Shem, a ‘‘Semite,”’ 
as the Jews are. His descent is given in the chapter 
(Exodus xi.), preceding our study. He was the son 


of Terah, and Sarai, his wife, was his half sister. As 
the account states, the family, Terah, and Abraham, 
with his wife, and Lot, who was the nephew of Abra- 
ham, journeyed from Ur, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, westward to Haran, where they halted, and 
in time Terah died. 

The name Haran is used both as the name of the 
father of Lot, and of the place to which the family 
removed (as just stated) from Ur. It has been sup- 
posed that the place may be identified as Harran, the 
site of a famous city in Asia Minor, on a branch of 
the Euphrates. At this point the road from the 
eastern country—Nineveh—was joined by the road 
which led southwesterly to Damascus. 

The present Lesson begins with the departrue 
of Abraham from Haran, in, obedience to divine 
command. He was accompanied by his wife, Sarai, 
and by his nephew, Lot, the son of Haran. They 
had, after the manner of their time, herds and flocks 
with servants and slaves. Moving toward thecountry, 
the Land of Canaan, to which their steps had been 
directed, they came to Shechem, where Abraham 
built an altar, and later ‘‘ unto the mountain on the 
east of Bethel,’”’ where he built a secondaltar. Then 
ayain they journeyed towards the South. 

We may dwell upon the character of Abraham, 
as the Scripture account discloses it, and especially on 
his obedience to the monitions of the Divine Father. 
He left Haran because he believed he was so com- 
manded. Josephus, in his history of the Jews, says 
Abraham was obliged to leave Ur because of his 
religious character, his worship, we may presume, of 
one God. Stephen, the Christian martyr, is cited 
(Acts, vii., 2), as saying that ‘‘God appeared unto 
Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he 
dwelt at Haran.” 


JOHN FISKE AND FRIENDS. 

THE recent heated term claimed amongst its victims 
John Fiske, whose distinguished career as a historian is 
familiar to all our readers. Not alone was hea great 
writer of history, but in science and philosophy he 
held a high place, commanding the universal respect 
of learned men. He was working at the time of his 
death on a new book, to show that the doctrine of 
immortality ‘has nothing to fear from the teaching of 
science. He was also planning to go to England the 
coming month to deliver the oration at Winchester on 
the thousandth anniversary of the death of King 
Alfred. We recall, amongst other of his works, his 
history of the ‘* Dutch and Quaker Colonies in Amer- 
ica,’ wherein he treats Friends with great fairness. 
We print from it some extracts that will interest our 
readers not familiar with this history. Before touch- 
ing upon Oliver Cromwell and the founder of Quaker- 
ism he thus gives his thoughts on the religious aspect 
of those times : 

‘The moment we cease to regard religious truth as 
a rigid body of formulas, imparted to mankind once 
for all and incapable of further interpretation or ex- 
pansion ; the moment we come to look upon religion 
as a part of the soul’s development under the imme- 
diate influence of the Spirit of God; the moment we 
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concede to individual judgment some weight in deter- 
mining what the individual form of religious expres- 
sion shall be,—that moment we have taken the first 
step toward the conclusion that a dead uniformity of 
opinion on religious subjects is undesirable. In the 
presence of an Eternal Reality which confessedly 
transcends our human powers of comprehension in 
many ways, we are not entitled to frown, or to sneer 
at our neighbor’s views, but if we give it due atten- 
tion we may find in it more or less that is helpful and 
uplifting which we had overlooked. Thus, instead of 
mere toleration we rise to a higher plane and greet 
the innovator with words of cordial welcome. Such 
a state of things on any general scale can hardly yet 
be said to have come into existence, but in the fore- 
most communities many minds have come within 
sight of it, and some have attained to it. So in past 
times we find here and there some choice spirit 
reaching tt. . - + >» 

“It was greatly to the credit of Oliver Cromwell as 
a statesman that he usually exhibited this large-minded 
and generous tolerance. 

‘* Just at the zenith of Cromwell’s career that nota- 
ble phase of religious development known as Qua- 
kerism appeared upon the scene. Quakerism was the 
most extreme form that Protestantism had assumed. 
In so far as Protestantism claimed to be working a 
reformation in Christianity by retaining the spiritual 
core and dropping off the non-essential integuments, 
the Quakers carried this process about as far as it 
could go. There have always been two sides to 
Quakerism, the rationalistic side, whereby it has some- 
times drawn upon itself the imputation of Socianism 
or Deism, and the mystic side, whereby it shows 
traces of kinship with various sects of Quietists. 
John Tauler, the mighty Dominican preacher in the 
days of the Black Death, seems in many respects a 
forerunner of the Quakers. Thomas a’ Kempis, au- 
thor of the most widely-read Christian book after the 
Bible, belonged to the same class of minds. Without 
much organization or machinery as a sect, such men 
were known in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
as ‘Friends of God.’ A group of them which at- 
tained to some organization in Holland about 1360 
came to be known as ‘Brethren of the Common 
Life.’ It was among these people that Thomas a’ 
Kempis was trained at Deventer ; their ifffluence upon 
Dutch culture was very great, aad I dare say the 


mildness and tolerance of the Netherlands in matters | 


of religion owes much to them. 

‘The founder of Quakerism, George Fox, was 
born in Leicestershire in 1643, the son of a prosper- 
ous weaver, known to his neighbors as ‘righteous 
Christopher Fox.’ An origin among Leicester 
weavers is suggestive of Dutch influences, but in the 


lack of detailed evidence it is easy to make too much | 
At an early age, and with | 


of such suggestions. 
scanty education, George Fox became a lay preacher. 
His aim was not to gather disciples about him and 
found a new sect, but to purify the church from sun- 
dry errors, doctrinal and practical. The basis of his 


teaching was the belief that each soul is in religious | 


matters answerable not to its fellows, but to God 
alone, without priestly mediation, because the Holy 
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Spirit is immediately present in every soul, and is thus 
a direct source of illumination. From this central 
belief flowed two important practical consequences, 
both essentially modern; one was complete tolera- 
tion, the other was complete equality of human beings 
before the law—and hence the condemnation of 
slavery, in which Quakers have generally been fore- 
most. Fox’s extreme democracy was shown in the 
refusal to take off his hat, and in the avoidance of the 
plural pronoun of dignity. His rejection of a priest- 
hood extended to all ordained and salaried preachers. 
He cared little for communion with bread and wine in 
comparison with communion in spirit, and set more 
value upon the baptism of repentance than upon the 
baptism of water. He regarded the Inner Light asa 
more authoritative guide than Scripture, since it was 
the interpreter to which the sacred text must ulti- 
mately be referred; but he was far from neglecting 
the written word. On the contrary, his deference to 
it was often extremely scrupulous, as when he under- 
stood the injunction, ‘Swear not at all,’ as a prohibi- 
tion of judicial oaths, and the commandment, ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill,’ as a condemnation of all warfare. 
Fox was a man of rare executive power: ‘I never 
saw the occasion,’ said Penn, ‘to which he was not 
equal.’ He was a man of lofty soul and deep spirit- 


ual insight, and before his commanding presence and 
starlike eyes the persecutor often quailed.”’ 


COURTESY AS BUSINESS CAPITAL. 

Sunday School Times. 
Many young men feel themselves handicapped for a 
business career because of the lack of capital. They 
mean money capital, and think of no other. If they 
only had cash enough to buy a business, or a partner- 
ship, they would consider their fortune as good as 
made. 

Of course, money is essential in business. But 
the common mistake of young men is thinking that 
nothing else is essential ; that with money they could 
succeed while lacking knowledge, industry, patience, 
tact, and various other intellectual and moral qualities. 
The fact is that these qualities, when properly 
demonstrated, always command capital. Money is 
constantly seeking investment, and asks none better 
than the services of a young man who has proved 
himself intelligent, enterprising, and trustworthy. 

Of the personal qualities that thus insure success, 
few are more important than courtesy, and perhaps 
none is more overlooked. It will not, indeed, take 
the place of honesty and industry, nor, on the other 
hand, can they dispense with it. Many young men 
err seriously, and even fatally, at this point. They 
imagine that their conscious integrity discharges them 
from the obligation to be polite, and is a sufficient 
excuse for boorishness ; or they allow the ill-feeling, 
disappointment, annoyance, of the moment, to displace 
their habitual good manners. 

It is indeed no easy thing to be always courteous 
To smile when one’s heart aches, to be alert to catch 
another's meaning, and to anticipate his wishes, when 
one’s mind is overladen with a personal anxiety or 
perplexity, is a difficult and self-denying task. 
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Probably this is why Paul puts courtesy among the | 
Christian graces, and makes it the subject of an 
apostolic command. Many things are popularly 
accounted more heroic, but it may be doubted whether 
any more needs the highest motive reinforced by 
constant divine aid. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with this in view 
of the great number of instances of discourtesy in 
small business transactions with which one constantly 
meets. Some persons show marked indifference to 
one’s custom, plainly intimating that they do not 
consider it worth having. Others answer sharply, 
and in some cases impertinently, civil questions about 
the goods that they are offering for sale, or the work 
that they are offering to do. Others withhold im- 
portant information that events show them to have 
possessed, leaving one in serious inconvenience. 

A good share of this happens during the summer 
months, and just because it is summer, and so hot as 
to test all nerves and all dispositions. These young 
men say to themselves: ‘‘ We shall never see this 
man again. He is only a visitor here. It can make 
no difference to us whether he goes away pleased or 
displeased. It would be quite another matter were 
he a regular customer.” But this bespeaks inexperi- 
ence, and ignorance of-the world, as well as a subtle 
immorality. The stranger, however small his pur- 
chase, is as much entitled to courtesy as to honesty, 
and as much entitled to both as the oldest patron. 

But, his. rights aside, the young man sadly errs 
who thinks it makes no difference to him with what 
impression the stranger goes away. There are drug- 
stores, groceries, barber-shops, hotels, in largely fre- 
quented resorts, to which that transient patron can- 
not advise friends to go, indeed, against which he 
would be obliged to warn them, not for fear of their 
being cheated, but for the certainty of their being 
treatedrudely. And this not because the young men 
in these places seem to be intrinsically ill bred, but 
only because they did not deem it worth their while 
to be polite to a stranger. 

Now such lack of courtesy means a tangible loss 
to these young men. By and by they will be wonder- 
ing why they do not succeed, why their salaries are 
not increased, why others get offers of partnership 
while they can hardly retain their clerkships. They 
will attribute it to ‘‘ bad luck,” to partiality, to the 
world’s curious inability to appreciate solid merit. 
But they will be mistaken. The world is always 
eagerly looking for merit, the supply of which never 
overtakes the demand. Their trouble is that they do 
not recognize the solid merit of courtesy in business, 
do not understand its money value. It would be 
worth thousands of dollars to them ; for, added to 
their other good qualities, it would readily command 
many thousands incredit. But capital is proverbially 
timid, and it fears rudeness as a foe to business suc- 
cess almost as much as it fears dishonesty. 

Young men in business, ‘‘ be courteous.”’ 


TAKE the nearest way Godward, but be always 
sure to keep in motion on the way until God’s rest 
comes of itself—[ Eckhart. ] 
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THE BLESSING OF RESTFULNESS. 
The Christian Guardian, Toronto. 

Is the modern spirit of unrest, of feverish activity, of 
ceaseless go, a true and legitimate development of 
Christian civilization ? Can such a spirit, manifest in 
all about us, be called Christian at all, or is it hurtful 
to a truly religious life, to be guarded against by all 
who would live in the highest and best way ? 

It has certainly come to be a characteristic of our 
age, the supposition that action is well-nigh every- 
thing. Accomplishment is the all-important, and 
every man and every undertaking is to be valued ac- 
cording to what he or it may be able todo. This 
conception stands at the foundation of that overmas- 
tering desire for visible effects, that is the prime cause 
of all the hurry and worry of our day. 

Is such a conception the highest and most 
worthy ? God’s word and Christ’s teaching would 
seem to indicate not. Thought and being are greater 
than mere doing. Doing is accepted only as it goes 
back into right thought and right life. Turning to 
the Old Testament we are struck wito the fact that the 
duty of waiting upon God, of resting and trusting and 
h oping in him, is the one most frequently emphasized. 
Not that true living was to end there, but it must 
begin and consist in, and be fruitful through, restful- 
ness and meditation and communion with God. 

How often, too, did Christ, both by precept and 
example, teach the necessity of the thought-life, of 
quiet and meditation and prayer, in order to truest 
success and happiness? Like the wearied traveller 
going from the heated and dusty road to the leafy 
shades to bare his brow to the cool wind’s touch, and 
lay aside his staff of pilgrimage and rest, and gather 
strength, so he on mountain top and in shady grove 
talked with the Father through the long eastern 
night, and faced the dawn strong for service and for 
sacrifice. How oft, too, we know not, he said to the 
little company of tired and perplexed followers : 
‘‘Turn ye aside and rest, and think, and meditate.” 
Thought before action, prayer before service, rest be- 
fore toil, that was Christ’s method ; in that method 
lies the safety and strength of the Christian’s life. 

Soul, go apart and rest a little. ‘‘ Wait thou upon 
God.” It may be that while thou waitest, God him- 
self shall come and sit beside thee and take thy hand 
and lead thee into the strength and secret of his life. 


TREATING a man as if you expected well of him, 
and as if you recognized his noblest nature as really 
dominant in his being, is an appeal to him to show 
that you are not mistaken in your estimate of his 
character. There is no better way of bringing out a 
man’s worth than by acting as if you perceived it. 
“To treat men as if they were better than they are 
is the surest way to make them better than they are.”’ 
—([S. S. Times. ] 

Be 

To take up the cross of Christ is no great action 
done once for all; it consists in the continual practice 
of small duties which are distasteful to us.—[J. H. 
Newman. | 
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IS SELFISHNESS INCREASING? 
In these days of alertness when mind and body are 
quick to embrace the new thought, try the new 
theory, and rapidly add to that which makes life more 
enjoyable, there is need to call an occasional halt to 
see where we are really being anchored, whether in a 
sea of selfish indulgence, or on the firm ground of 
adherence to the principles set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

While it is well always to seek the good and the 
true in everything, and not to dwell continually on 
the shadowy side of life, we must not ignore the shade 
lest the perpetual sunshine make a desert of our finer 
natures. We must not minimize the pain and misery 
of the world for this is a philosophy that will most 
surely foster a selfishness that makes life harder for 
the masses. Selfishness was one of the sins the 
Master made prominent, not only by the contrast 
shown by his own example of self-denial, but by the 
constant teaching in his daily lessons, drawn as they 
were from everything of use and beauty around him 
that would make an impress upon his hearers. Let 
us ever remember he not only loved to mingle with 
his fellows at their feasts and seasons of rejoicing, 
and their quiet home gatherings, but that he constantly 
sought the sick and the sorrowing that he might 
relieve them. 

There is much being said in Friendly circles of 
the revival of ancient Quakerism. We cannot, if we 
w ould, reproduce that, for conditions of life are now 
so different, but we can perpetuate its true spirit, that 
of following in the footsteps of the Divine Master in 
living the unselfish life. In the past, too much stress 
has been laid upon the gloom of the cross as being 
needful for the saving of souls. What we need now 
is to meet with a steadfast courage the shadows cast 
by the crosses that come into the lives of ll, 
remembering that there is the sunshine always beyond 
the shadow to cheer the faithful. : 

If we receive a new thought, or are freshly 
convinced of an old one, let it not be kept for individual 


comfort, but share it for the advancement of others. 
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| MacVeagh, on ‘‘ The Value of 


In this we may well revive the old-time Quakerism, | 


for then there was no selfish with-holding. Ease and 
enjoyment, where gospel service—by pen or spoken 
word—was concerned, were not thought of. In 


many ways we do well to test our religion as to 








whether it be for ourselves, or for the glory of Him 
who inspired it. 

INNOCENT and trusting people, who read the daily press 
with faithfulness, and grow into a confiding regard for every- 
thing reported in their own particular sheet, are probably 
unaware how much is put in print ‘‘for effect,’’ and with the 
view of producing a particular public impression. 

The military and naval people are great hands at this 
business of ‘‘ working up’’ a case, and their methods are just 
now finely illustrated in England and France. In the former 
there is an effort going on to greatly increase the ‘‘ royal "' 
fleet, and especially the war-ships in the Mediterranean Sea. 
This squadron is alleged by Lord Charles Beresford, who is 
second in command of it, to be in a desperate condition of 
unreadiness, without a proper supply of guns, men, ammuni- 
tion, or torpedo boats, and almost at the mercy of the French 
or any other nation who may choose to pounce uponit. He 
therefore’demands more ships. But, on the other hand, 
here comes a prominent French commander, Admiral Dupont, 
with a similar story for his side. ‘‘ The Mediterranean 
division,’’ headmits, ‘‘is in fairly good shape, but the Channel 
Squadron is composed of a lot of slow and obsolete old tubs, 
whose obliteration would be, for England, amusement for a 
summer's holiday, so to speak.’’ He wants, of course, a vast 
expenditure made by France for new war-ships. 

And so it goes. The whole performance illustrates how 
the public credulity is played upon, and how wars are worked 
up by continually harping on the subject, when there would 
not be otherwise any popular inclination toward them. 


THERE is nothing more encouraging to philanthropic 
workers than the many practical methods of ministering to 
human needs that are now in active operation. One of the 
most beneficent of these is the establishment of pure milk 
depots in the crowded parts of our towns and cities, where 
mothers may obtain milk fortheirinfants at cost. In Roches- 
ter, N. Y., last week there were five milk stations, each in 
charge of a trained nurse, and the health commissioner esti- 
mates that a thousand lives were saved. In New York City a 
generous merchant has been supplying pure milk to the poor 
for several years, and in every instance the mortality in the 


IN a private letter from one situated remote from Friends, 
and now connected with another religious body, in speaking 
of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCERS sent them, there is penned this 
significant sentence: ‘‘ We find several 
articles in these papers. Have just been reading therein 
about the Doukhobors. We shall always retain our love for 
the foundation principles of Friends, which is the true 
foundation of allreligious denominations. The faithful in all 


religious bodies must acknowledge without God they can do 
nothing.’ 


very interesting 


A very noble deliverance the address cf Wayne 
Ethical Ideals in American 
before the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, at 
Harvard University on the 27th of last month. The whole 
oration glows with elevated thought and emotion, and its 
discussion of our times is admirable indeed. We can hardly 
render a better service to our readers than to present part of 


it in the INTELLIGENCER, which we propose to do. 


Politics,”’ 
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BIRTHS. 


GRIEST.—At Ellis, Kansas, Second month 2, 1901, to 
John E. and Annie Griest, a daughter, who is named Louise. 


MARRIAGES. 


EMERICK—BUTTERWORTH.—At the home of the 
bride's parents, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sixth month 18, 1901, Ruth 
Wales Butterworth, daughter of I. W. and Edith P. Butter- 
worth, to Charles F. Emerick, Professor at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., according to Friends’ ceremony, and 
in the presence of about fifty intimate friends and relatives. 

GASKELL--RICHARDSON.—At the residence of Ruth- 
anna Richardson, aunt of the bride, Byberry Philadelphia, 
Sixth month 18, 1901, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, Edwin A. Gaskell, son of Nathan 
B. and Emma S. W. Gaskell, of Jenkintown, Pa., and 
Hannah Y., daughter of the late Dr. Elliott and Achsah 
Nevins Richardson, of Philadelphia. 

MARSHALL—PARRISH.—By Friends’ ceremony, on 
the morning of Seventh month 8, 1go1, Alfred S. Marshall 
and Elizabeth Parrish, both of Woodbury, N. J. 

TYLER—WILLIAMS.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, Sixth month 26, 1901, under the care of Abington 
Monthly Meeting, Joseph Engle Tyler, of Camden, N. J., son 
of Margaret E. and the late Benjamin L. Tyler, of Moores- 
town, N. J., and Phebe Middleton Williams, daughter of 
Mary A. and the late Anthony Williams, of Ogontz, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


COX. -At Twin Oaks, San Diego county, Cal., Seventh 
month 8, 1go01, John William Cox, aged 66 years. 

He was born on the famous Longwood farm, Chester 
county, Pa., and was the son of those zealous anti-slavery 
workers, John and Hannah Cox, whose golden wedding was 
the theme of one of Whittier’s poems. He removed to Cali- 
fornia some fifteen years ago. 


EVES.—Near Millville, Pa., Seventh month 10, 1901, at | 


the home of her son, Joseph L. Eves, Esther Eves, aged 90 
years. 

MASTERS.—Seventh month 6, Igo1, Parvin Masters, 
aged 82 years, son of the late David Masters, and the young- 
est brother of our late friend George Masters, of Millville, Pa. 
Since 1886 he has been caretaker of the meeting-house 4th 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


PASCHALL.—Seventh month 8, 1901, at her residence, 
Newtown, Delaware county, Pa., Mary J. Paschall, aged 77 
years. 

POWNALL.—At his mother's residence, in Christiana, 
Pa., Seventh month 3, 1901, John Gest Pownall, son of 
Deborah Gest and the late Levi Pownall, in the 46th year of 
his age; a Trustee of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 


RATHBUN.—At Arkansas City, Kansas, Fifth month 8, 
I901, passed to the higher life, Phoebe Searing Rathbun, 
wife of Alfred Rathbun, and only daughter of the late Charles 
W. and Jane R. Searing, aged 58 years ; a member of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

She leaves to mourn her loss. besides her husband, two 
sons, Charles H. and Wells Rathbun, and four brothers, 
Aaron B., Samuel, Charles H., and William F. Searing. 

Possessed of a quick and perceptive mind, cheerful and 
genial temperment, it made her presence sought by a large 
and devoted circle of acquaintances and friends, who deeply 
mourn her departurefromamongthem. She wasinterested in 
various lines of humanitarian effort, and for the ennoblement 
and uplifting of human life and character. nee 

SMYTH,—Seventh month 11, 1901, Clement B. Smyth, 
in his 74th year ; a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, 
Delaware. 

THISTLETHWAITE.—Passed into rest at his home in 
Richmond, Indiana, Fifth month 11, 1901, Timothy Thistle- 
thwaite, inthe 8oth year of his age. 





| 
| 
| 





He was the son of William and Elizabeth (Wetherald) 
Thistlethwaite, who came to this country from England in 
1817, and moved to Richmond when the subject of our sketch 
was seven years old, and where he has lived till called from 
works to rewards. He wasa birthright member in the So- 
ciety of Friends, and served for many years as an overseer in 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting. In all his business matters 
strict integrity and justice characterized all his actions, and it 
can be truly said of this dear Friend, ‘‘ None knew him but to 
love him, none named him but to praise.’’ He was an 
invalid for twelve years, and for the past five years his suf- 
ferings were intense, but he bore them with a Christian for- 
titude seldom witnessed. He was a kind and loving husband 
and father, a respected and honored citizen. His watchword 
was, ‘‘If I live right in this life, my Heavenly Father, who is 
all love, will care for me in the life to come.’’ Heand his 
beloved wife Sarah (Ratliff) Thistlethwaite, celebrated their 
golden wedding in 1899. ” 


THOMAS.—At the residence of her nephew, Fred. C. 
Bicknell, McSparran, Lancaster county, Pa., Twelfth month 
27, 1900, Lydia, daughter of Caleb and Mary H. Thomas, in 
the 67th year of her age ; a birthright member of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was an earnest advocate of the cause of temperance, 
and for many years a constant reader of FrIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, which she valued, as it kept her in touch with Friends 
when she was deprived of the privilege of attending meetings. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Cuicaco Central Meeting, onthe 14th instant, though 
small in numbers, was cheered and comforted by fitting 
words from Clifford J. Ellis, Allen J. Flitcraft, and 
Mary Coulson, and favored with the presence of a dear 
sister, and her daughter, by the name of Sudler, from 
Philadelphia; also, Thomas S. Sheppard and wife, 
brother-in-law and sister of Allen J. Flitcraft, who 
anticipate locating here for a season. 

We enjoyed a Friends’ picnic, Sixth month 20, 
on the grounds of the beautiful home of Jonathan W. 
and Hannah A. Plummer in Glencoe, on the lake, 
north of Chicago. Entertainments in many different 
lines were participated in, even to refreshing baths in 
the lake. Asthe sun was nearing the horizon, the 
company collected, near sixty in number (our old 
friend, David Wilson, of Wenona, III. joining us) and 
partook of a bountiful repast. 

As we were about to separate for our several 
respective homes, we were saddened on receiving the 
intelligence that J. W. and Hannah Plummer and 
family had serious intentions in reference to making a 
home elsewhere. O, how we shall missthem! But 
wherever their lot may be cast, may the evening of 
their lives be blessed ! M. E. W. 


A MODERN mother objected to teaching her little child to 
‘‘now I lay me,’’ because to feel a dread of dying in the 
night, believing that many little ones had suffered in this 
way. Toovercome this objection the child’s grandmother 
composed the following version of this familiar prayer: 


‘« Now I lay me downto sleep ; 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep ; 
When in the morning light I wake, 
Lead Thou my feet that I may take 
The path of love for thy dear sake.’’ 


OveR fifty thousand acres of public land in Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Kansas, were recently disposed of in one week, 
the largest amount in any one, week in the history of the Land 
Department. 
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VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
SEVENTH month 8. We spent the morning quietly 
resting. In the afternoon Joshua Washburn took us 
to Chappaqua Mountain Institute, to visit Wilbur F. 
Nixon, the superintendent, whom | have known most 
of his life, and also Albert and Emily Lawton, also 
old acquaintances of both myselfand wife. We next 


called on Charles and Phebe Cornell, with whom we. 


had a pleasant visit, and then went to Robert and 
Rebecca Haviland’s to tea. We found Robert im- 
proving, though still feeling the effects of his illness. 
The same sweetness of spirit which characterized his 
more active days was present, and we much enjoyed 
the visit with them and their children. 

gth. Joshua took us this morning to see Henry 
Dickinson, now 94 years old, with whom and his 
daughter Martha we had an interesting visit. His 
mental faculties are well maintained; and he seemed 
very glad to see us, as he seldom gets out from 
home. We next went to the home of Henry and 
Sarah Sutton, and her aunt, Eliza Carpenter, now 88 
years of age. We found here an interesting family of 
five children. We then called on George Conklin 
and his wife Mary; she is a member with us. We 
had a word of cheer to leave here, and then 
called on Eugene and Elizabeth Tompkins, she a 
daughter of Henry Dickinson. Then we returned to 
Joshua’s for dinner. Towards evening we went to 
Robert and Phebe Anna Murray’s. They are mem- 
bers of the other branch of Friends, she a daughter 
of Harriet Cock, who is a cousin of mine. We re- 
mained for the night and had an enjoyable visit. 

10th. Weather brighter this morning. We 
called on Joseph and Hannah Smith, aged respec- 
tively 86 and 87 years. She was an old teacher of 
mine, in my young life, and in bringing up old rem- 
iniscences our visit seemed to be enjoyed by them. 
In the afternoon, we called first on Hannah Under- 
hill for a little visit, and then on Esther and Henri- 
etta Cox, the latter going with us to see Mary, wife 
of Charles Dodge. He being busily engaged in his 
hay-field, we did not see him. We called on Maria, 
Caroline, and Emma Carpenter, daughters of Robert 
Carpenter, lately deceased. In all of these visits we 
endeavored to leave an encouraging word, and it was 
a pleasure thus to see so many dear friends. 

11th. We went with Joshua and Caroline Wash- 
burn to Mt. Kisco this morning, to attend first the 
meeting of ministers and elders, and then Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting. The meeting, though not large, 
was an interesting, and I trust, a profitable occasion. 
At the close a bountiful lunch was provided, after par- 
taking of which and spending a little time in social 
mingling with the friends at the meeting-house, we 
returned with Joshua to Chappaqua. 

12th. Left Joshua’s this morning for Yorktown 
Heights, where we were met by Theodore Purdy and 
taken to his home, and were warmly welcomed by 
him and his wife, Sarah H. After resting a while we 
started to attend the Amawalk Executive Meeting. 
This meeting was nearly as large as that of Chap- 
paqua, and was felt to bean instructive occasion. 
We returned to Theodore’s to dinner, when we had 


the company of our friends Amy Anna Irish and 
Josephine T. Hallock. This afternoon we made sev- 
eral visits, first going to see our aged friend Jane 
Hallowell, now 90 years of age, who has been confined 
to her bed for several years. I found she knew me 
and remembered my father and mother very well. 
She appeared very happy in spirit and contented with 
her lot. Wenext called on Ira G. and Louisa Loder, 
she having been received into membership a few 
years since. After a pleasant visit with these friends 
we went to the home of Emily Underhill, who with 
her brother, Henry Carpenter, of New York, and her 
daughter, Susan Wright, and granddaughter, Laura 
Remey, gave us a cordial welcome. 

13th. Spent most of the day resting at Theodore 
Purdy’s. Towards evening Sarah H. Purdy went with 
us to the old home of Joseph Hallock, now occupied 
by his grandson, David Irish, and his wife Viola, 
meeting here our friends Amy Anna Irish and 
Josephine T. Hallock, and then went to call on 
William Carpenter and his niece, Louisa Lewellyn, 
who though not members are Friendly inclined, and 
after a pleasant intercourse we returned to Purdys’ for 
the night. Joun J. CORNELL. 


Do not try to do a great thing; you may waste 
all your life waiting for the opportunity which may 
never come. But since little things are alwavs claim- 
ing your attention, do them as they come, from a great 
motive, for the glory of God, to win his smile of 
approval, and to do good to men. It is harder to 
plod on in obscurity, acting thus, than to stand on the 
high places of the field, within the view of all, and do 
deeds of valor at which rival armies stand still to gaze. 
But no such act goes without the swift recognition 
and the ultimate recompense of Christ. To fulfill 
faithfully the duties of your station; to use to the 
uttermost the gifts of your ministry ; to bear chafing 
annoyances and trivial irritations as martyrs bore the 
pillory and stake ; to find the one noble trait in people 
who try to molest you ; to put the kindest construc- 
tion on unkind acts and words ; to love with the love 
of God even the unthankful and evil; to be content 
to be a fountain in the midst of a wild valley of stones, 
nourishing a few lichens and wild flowers, or now and 
again a thirsty sheep; and to do this always, and not 
for the praise of man, but for the sake of God,—this 
makes a great life.—[F. B. Meyer. | 


s¢€ 

EaGER clutching at the delights of natural life, 
and making it one’s chief aim, is the sure way to lose 
all its sweetness and to miss the higher life; while 
the subordination, and, if needful, the sacrifice of 
‘life in this world,” leads straight to the possession 
of ‘‘ life eternal.” —[Alexander McLaren. ] 

dE 

WE cannot but discover how in our very griefs 
there were hidden angels reaching up to hide, within 
the dark experience, some treasure of patience or 
trust we could never have possessed, had the angels 


only descended on us, and our life been one long joy. 
—[Robert Collyer. ] 
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Conferences, Assoctations, €tr. 


GRAMPIAN, Pa.—West Branch Young Friends’ Association 
met Seventh month 7. The meeting was operea by the pies)- 
dent, he reading the fourth chapter of Proverbs, after which 
was a period of silence, followed by roll-cali and response by 
sentiments. 

Under miscellaneous business was the report of the com- 
mittee for nominating officers, as follows: W. W. Spencer, 
president; W. T. Thorp, vice president; Minnie Kester, 
secretary, and Curtis Coons, treasurer, which report was in 
harmony with the view ofthe rest of the members. 

The subject of ‘* Discipline’’ was opened by George T. 
Underwood, and discussed by others. A. D. Farwell read 
the remainder of Edward B. Rawson's paper on ‘‘ Young 
Friends’ Associations.’’ Next was reading by James D. Wall. 
W. W. Spencer read an essay on ‘‘ The Constancy of Na- 
ture,"’ after which the new officers took their places and the 
meeting adjourned. ApDA WALL, Secretary. 





CORNWALL, N, Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Rowland Cocks, Sixth month 30. In the absence of 
the chairman, Rowland Cocks was appointed to act in his 
place. 

The program was opened with an interesting selection, 
entitled ‘* The Observance of First-day,’’ read by William B. 
Cocks. This article showed how much the First-day is made 
a time of amusement and recreation, rather than beirg useo 
as a means for the advancement of divine truths and religious 
thought. This was followed by an extract from the INTELLI- 
GENCER, read by Rowland Cocks. 

The meeting adjourned, after sentiments being given by 
those present. Aa Es B., Dae. 





BYBERRY, PA.—The last meeting was held on First-day 
afternoon, the 7th inst. Caroline J. Atkinson read the 28th 
chapter of Matthew. A referred question, ‘‘ Why did the 
founders of the Society call the day for worship First-day ?"’ 
was answered by Elizabeth P. Bonner, saying because it was 
Scriptural, as evidenced in many passages of the Bible. 
Friends called the days of the week numerically instead of by 
the heathen names usually accorded. The Sabbath meant 
‘day of rest.’’ Nathaniel Richardson and Sarah C. James 
both spoke concerning the departure from restfulness, which 
is much to be deplored. 

A part of the Discipline concerning racing and secret 
societies was read by William Bonner. 

The remainder of the time was given to David Ferris, of 
Wilmington, who had prepared a paper on ‘Vital Christianity, 
as Illustrated by the Life and Writings of John G. Whittier.”’ 
This was most interesting inasmuch asit was thickly sprinkled 
with gems of poetry and prose from the pen of this loved and 
honored writer. Little incidents of his life were also told, 
which made the paper one of the most delightful we have had. 
It was said that John G. Whittier took no part in contentions 
in the Society, but had been frequently heard to observe, 
‘* How I wish we might be together once more.’’ Truly, as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said of him, ‘‘ No purer soul ever 
entered heaven.’’ 

At the close Joseph I. Knight voiced his appreciation of 
the paper, as did also Nathaniel Richardson. David Ferris 
then recited ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness,'’ which was written 
after a visit from some Orthodox Friends, who feared that 
Whittier was wandering from the true faith. 

The next meeting promises to be interesting, since the 
subject for consideration is, ‘‘ Why do not more young Friends 
take an interest in the Society ?'’ A Gi 


INEXPERIENCED hunters, who are in the habit of mistaking 
human beings for game, and occasionally wounding or killing 
the former, will do well to avoid Maine. The Legislature of 
that State has recently passed a law making it a crime, while 
hunting, to ‘‘ accidentally '’ shoot a human being. The pen- 
alty is ten years’ imprisonment ora fine of $1,000. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Two deaths of prominent literary men, who were also jour- 
nalists, have just occurred. One of these was William J. Still- 
man, who died at his home in Surrey, England, last week. 
He was an American, born at Schenectady, N. Y., in 1828, 
and his autobiography, which first appeared in the As/antic 
Monthly \ast year, made a very interesting book, recently 
published. He was many years correspondent at Rome of 
the London 7im.s, and had retired on a pension from that 
journal. 

The other was Charles Nordhoff, who died in San Fran- 
cisco on the 14th instant, aged 71 years. He was born in 
Prussia, but came to this country when a child, and received 
education in the public schools of Cincinnati. After several 


years of adventure he becamea journalist, and was managing 
editor of the New York Lvening Fost, William Cullen Bryant's 
‘‘ right hand man,’’ through the years of the Civil War, and 
until 1871. Then, after a period of travel, he became the 
Washington correspondent ot the New York /era/d, and re- 
mained connected with that journal, receiving a pension sal- 
ary. He wrote many books, some ot which attainea popu- 
larity. Among these were ** Man-of-War Life: a Boy's Ex- 


| perience in the United States Navy,'’ and ‘‘ Nine Years a 


Sailor."’ His other volumes included ‘‘ The Freedmen of 
South Carolina,"’ *‘ Cape Cod and All Along Shore,”’ ** Cali- 
fornia,’ ‘‘ Northern California, Oregon and the Sandwich 
Islands,’’ ‘‘ Politics for Young America,’’ ‘‘ The Commun- 
istic Societies of the United States, ’ ‘‘God and the Future 
Life,’’ etc., etc. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, MILLVILLE.—Wilmer W. Kester, M. 
E., has been appointed principal of the Friends’ School at 
Millville, Pa., known as Greenwood Seminary, with Rebecca 
A. John and Berneice C. Eves as assistants. 

The principal is a graduate of the Kutztown Normal 
School, and has been a successful teacher in the public 
schools. The others are both graduates of George School. 
The fall term will open Ninth month 2, with a revised course 
of study. 


PROFESSOR ROMANES gives us a story about a terrier who 
was so very honest that he would neither steal himself nor let 
any person or animal touch anything committed to his cave. 
On one occasion, however, the dog’s hunger for a time over- 
came his honor, and Professor Romanes saw him take a 
tempting mutton chop which was within his reach and run off 
with it under the sofa. The observer keptstill, and so did the 
dog, for about a quarter of an hour, when his conscience evi- 
dently was his master, for he brought the chop untouched and 
laid it at Professor Romanes’ feet. The dog then hid under 
the sofa, and could not be coaxed out for several hours 
afterward. 


FLORIDA has outstripped South Carolina in the shipping of 
phosphate rock. The first discovery within the State was 
made near Bartow, in 1888. In the twelve years from 1888 
to 1899 inclusive the production of phosphate rock has 
amounted to 4,362,799 long tons, valued at the shipping point 
at $15,960,117. 


THE driest place on earth is said to be the little town of 
Payta, on the coast of Peru, where seven years is the average 
interval between two rains. In old times the water supply of 
Payta was brought down from the mountains every night 
by a herd of little donkeys, who returned in the cool of the 
evening. 


THE output of gold during the past year is stated to have 
been 118 millions of dollars in the United States, and about 
256 millions in the world at large. The amount from the 
mines in the Transvaal is put down at about 7 millions. In 
the preceding year it was about 110 millons. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A LETTER from President Birdsall, of Swarthmore College, 
dated at Manchester (Eng.), on the 3oth ult., relates to his 
three days’ experiences in that city, where he was staying 
with John William Graham at Dalton Hall. He landed too 
late for the ‘‘ general meeting ’’ at Ackworth School (in York- 
shire, some distance from Manchester), but attended the func- 
tion of the conferring of degrees by Victoria University. 
(Owens College, im which the students resident at Dalton 
Hall pursue their work, belongs to Victoria University.) 

He expected to go on the ist instant to York, to spend 


some days there, and then to proceed up to London for his 
visit there. 





Of J. William Cox, who died in California on the 8th 
instant, the Kennett (Pa.) Advance says : ‘‘ He had a com- 
fortable home in the beautiful Twin Oaks valley, a thickly 
populated vale guarded by lofty mountains, and here he en- 
tertained a large number of Eastern pilgrims and travellers to 
the enticing western coast, and these visits afforded him the 
happiest hours of his life. In this community where he was 
born and where more than fifty years of his life were passed, 
he was esteemed for his kind and generous disposition and for 
his attractive social qualities. Notask was to him a hardship 
that had for its object the gratification of a friend, and his re- 
moval from this community was very generally regretted. 
Mr. Cox leaves a wife andtwo sons. Theelderson, Russell, 
lived with him and the younger, Percy, is in the City of 
Mexico. The oldest son died a number of years ago and is 
buried at Longwood. Of his immediate relatives in the East 
only his two sisters now survive, Misses Lydia and Anna Cox 
of this borough. The funeral took place on Tuesday, inter- 
ment being made in the town of Escondido, a short distance 
from his home.”’ 

The Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise speaks of our friend Henry 
R. Fell, of Trenton, who was confined to his home a few 
weeks by a severe cold, but is now able to attend to business. 
It says: ‘‘ He isin his 88th year and unusually vigorous for 
one of his age. He is probably the oldest man in active 
business in Trenton. Previous to the illness from which he is 
now recovering he would climb high ladders to the roofs of 
houses to personally inspect the work of his slaters. When 

“the Broad Street Bank was being built he frequently climbed 
the seven long flights of ladders to oversee the laying of the 
cement ficors.’’ When in health he is faithful in attendance 
at meeting and First-day School. 

Edward Williams, of Buckingham, Bucks county (Pa.), 
whose appointment to teach in the Philippine Islands, under 
the United States Government, was mentioned some weeks 
ago, left Philadelphia for San Francisco on the 15th instant. 
He and the other two Swarthmore College graduates, Gilbert 
Halland T. Walter Gilkyson, expect to sail from San Francisco 
in the United States transport 7Aomas, on the 23d instant, 


and will be due at Manila in thirty days. They expect to be 
gone two years. 


At Buck Hill Falls, on the 14th, there was the usual 
meeting at 9.30 a. m., in the large hall. About fifty persons 
were present, among them Henry G. Ormsby and daughter, 
of Philadelphia, who had driven over from their summer home 
at Paradise Valley. The meeting, which continued about 
half an hour, was silent, except for a brief and welcome 
communication near the close by Emma Speakman Webster. 

Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, after spending some 
time at the home of Phebe C. Wright, at Sea Girt, N J., came 
to Plainfield, N. J., to visit Anna Rice Powell, and this week 
they have gone to Hudson, N. Y., to visit relatives. Dean 
Bond then proposes to go to Lake George, N. Y., and later 
to East Fryeburg, Me., where Dr. Jesse H. Holmes and other 
members of his family are sojourning for the summer. 

A letter from the Gawthrops (Henry and Mary) dated at 
Oxford (Eng.), on the 3d, has reached friends here. They 
had then been at Oxford a week, and would stay a week 











longer. They had found the old university town more enjoy - 
able than anything they had seen. 

Emma J. Broomell reached Jena, Germany, about the 1st 
of the present month, where she expects to remain for the 
summer, pursuing study in German. Her sisters, Mary and 


Bertha, who accompanied her abroad, have been in England 
and Scotland. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN INVITATION TO SANDY SPRING. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


On behalf of the local committee and of the Sandy Spring 
Friends in general, | desire, through your paper, to extend to 
the members of the Central Committee of the General Con- 
ference, which will meet here Ninth month 1, 1901, acordial 
welcome to our neighborhood, and to our homes. We are 
anticipating your coming with keen pleasure, and trust no 
obstacle, small or great, may interfere. 

If those who are coming will notify our committee 
promptly, it will aid us greatly in arranging for their accom- 
modation. 

Notices will be given later with regard to rates, trains, 
routes, and destination. All correspondence for the present 
should be addressed to the chairman of local committee. 

Ashton, Maryland. SARAH T. MILLER. 





THE patient rain at early summer dawn ; 
The long, lone autumn drip ; the damp, sweet hush 
Of springtime, when the glinting drops seem gone 
Into the first notes of the hidden thrush ; 

The solemn, dreary beat 

Of winter rain and sleet : 
The mad, sweet, passionate calling of the showers 

To the unblossomed hours ; 
The driving, restless, midnight sweep of rain ; 
The fitful sobbing and the smile again 
Of spring's childhood ; the fierce, unpitying pour 
Of low-hung, leaden clouds ; the evermore 
Prophetic beauty of the sunset storm, 
Transfigured into color and to form 
Across the sky ; O wondrous changing rain ! 
Changeful and full of temper as man's life ; 
Impetuous, fierce, unpitying, kind again, 
Prophetic, beauteous, soothing, full of strife ; 
Through all thy changing passions hear not we 
Th’ eternal note of the Unchanging Sea. 

—Laura Spencer Portor, in Atlantic Monthly. 


“IT WAS A LITTLE WAY SHE HAD.” 


Ou, the little ways ! 

The dear little odd ways of those we love ! 

Shall we find these, what time we meet above ? 

Oh, the little ways ! 

We speak softly, tenderly, 

With laughing lips and brimming eyes. 

Oh, the little ways, — 

The sweet originalities, 

The unreasoning antipathies, 

The livelong fads, love smiled upon, 

Phrases, expressions theirs alone ; 

The little gestures—oh, my heart ! 

The graces, innocence of art ; 

The blessed little weaknesses— 

We bathe in floods of tenderness— 

The little ways, so treasured up of love! 

Shall we find these, what time we meet above ? 
— Selected. 


tendered his resignation to the President, to take effect Tenth 
month 1, as he intends to be a candidate before the people of 
Illinois for the United States Senate. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SIXTH MONTH, 1901. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, r1th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 2d, 29.747 

Mean temperature, 72.6 

Highest temperature during the month, 30th, 98. 

Lowest temperature during tke month, Ist, 51. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 82.5 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 62.6 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 27. 

Least daily range of temperature, 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 65.7 

Total precipitation, rain, inches, 1.85 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0 56 inches of 

rain, on the 7th. 

Numbrr of days with .o1 inch or more precipitation, 8. 

Number of clear days 14, fair days 10, cloudy days 6. 

Prevailing direction of wind from southwest. 

Thunder storms on 2d, 7th, 21st, 30th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a. m., 75, on 30th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 49, on gth. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 62.2. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 76, on 29th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 51, on 16th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 64. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 63.1. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, $2.5° and 62.6° respectively, give a monthly mean of 72.6°, 
which is 0.2° less than the normal, and 1.° less than the corres- 
ponding month in Igo0o. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 1.85 inches, is 
1.23 f aninch less than the normal, and .80of an inch less than during 
Sixth month, Igoo. JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
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Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Sixth month zi. 


‘* PROHIBITION isa farce. It can't be enforced. There's 
just as much rum sold in Portland as ever.’’ This is the way 
a Boston drummer who happened to be in Portland recently 
talked, and yet in the same conversation, when asked if he 
would stay over Sunday in the city, he replied : ‘‘ No, I won't 
stay in this jay town, where you can’t get a drink of liquor. 
I've hunted the city over and can’t find a drop.”’ 

A visitor in Portland, on hearing two citizens railing 
against Sheriff Pearson and declaring ‘‘ liquor is just as free 
as ever,’’ approached them and politely asked if they could 
direct him to a place where he could get a drink, and one re- 
plied, ‘‘ No, 1 can’t. I don’t know of a place in the city 
where you could buy a glass of liquor, unless maybe you can 
find some pocket peddler.’’—National Temperance Advocate. 


‘¢ THE Pan-American flag,’’ says the Buffalo Commercial, 
‘bears the significant word ‘PAX’ (‘ Peace’) and the date, 
1901. It was borne in upon the Exposition officials recently 
that the average man is not a Latin scholar, and that ‘PAX’ 
is no better than Greek to him. When the sample flag, built 
accerding to specifications, was brought in to the purchasing 
agent, he remarked with surprise that the word was dissected 
as follows: ‘P. A. X.’ ‘Why have you separated the let- 
ters?’ he asked. ‘ Why,’ said the flagman, ‘the letters mean 
‘* Pan-American Exposition,’’ and the periods are all right.’ "’ 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S first gift of a public library was to 
his birthplace, Dunfermline, Scotland. He said at the time 
that it was a good place to begin because the first public li- 
brary the little place ever had was the collection of three 
weavers, one of whom was his father. 


WE may love our homes ever so dearly, and count them 
the most precious places on earth, but now and then we want 
to take to the road. Home will be all the sweeter by and by, 
and we the better able to attend to our duties there, if we have 
an occasional outing.—[Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 


A UNIQUE feature of Honolulu dwellings is the provision 
made for lighting the exterior as well as the interior. Elec- 
tric lamps are set in the masonry of the walls, thereby throw- 
ing a reflection both inside and on the lawns, where the resi- 
dents spend most of their nights. 
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THE “ DUNKARDS” OR “BRETHREN.” 


The ‘* Brethren,’’ commonly known as ‘‘ Dunkards,’’ or German 

Baptists, have just held their General Conference (an annual meeting) 
at Lincoln, Nebraska Several thousand persons were in attendance. 
The Lincoln State Journa/, Fifth month 25, contains a carefully pre- 
pared account of the body, by D L. Miller. He says the histories 
and encyclopedias contain many erroneous statements concerning it. 
We take from D. L. Miller's article as below. 
THE statement that the Brethren are celibates, that 
they discourage marriage, that they do not marry 
outside of their own fraternity, that they keep the 
seventh day Sabbath, that they live in communities, 
and other similar errors, set forth in the books, always 
have been without foundation. ‘These misstatements, 
to be found in nearly all the standard works, show a 
lack of care in obtaining correct information that is 
far from commendable.” 


The Brethren arose from the Pietist movement in 
Germany. In 1708, their first church was formed by 
Alexander Mack and others at Schwartzenau, in 
Wittgenstein, where they were protected by Count 
Casimer of Wittgenstein. In 1719 most of them 
came to Pennsylvania, having heard of William 
Penn—and possibly met with him, several years be- 
fore. They settled at Germantown, now part of 
Philadelphia, and about 1723 organized their first 
church in this country. ‘ Flourishing congregations 
are now found in most of the States. They are, 
however, most numerous in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. At the annual conference held at Ottawa, 
Kan., in 1896, twenty-three States and four foreign 
countries, Denmark, Sweden, Asia Minor, and India, 
were represented by delegates or by letter.” 

They practice ‘“‘triune” baptism, by immersion, 
dipping the candidate, face forward, three times. 
Baptism is necessary before admission to membership, 
and this is confined to adults. ‘Infants can neither 
believe nor repent,” and hence are not considered 
proper subjects for baptism. They make the 
“Supper” a “love feast,’”"—a full meal is prepared 
and placed upon tables used for that purpose, in the 
church, and all the members partake of the supper.”’ 

But besides the Supper they maintain the cere- 
mony of Feet-Washing. This is performed before 
the love feast is eaten. ‘‘ Water is poured into a 
basin, a brother girds himself with a towel and washes 
and wipes his brother’s bared feet, and in turn has 
his feet washed. The rite is in this way performed 
over the entire congregation. The sisters wash the 
sisters’ feet and all the proprieties of the sexes are 
most rigidly observed. By this ordinance the gospel 
principle of humility is set forth and by its observ- 
ance all are placed on a common level. The rich 
and poor stand alike together in the great brother- 
hood established by Christ. 


“After observing the ceremony of feet-washing, 
a blessing is asked upon the simple meal spread on 
the tables, and it is eaten with solemnity. It is held 
to be typical of the great supper at the end of the 
world, when Christ himself will be master of cere- 
monies. The important lesson is taught that we are 
all children of one common family, members of one 
common brotherhood, having one common purpose 
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in view, and the bond of fraternity and loving fellow- 
ship is shown by eating together this sacred meal as 
did Christ and his disciples and as did the primitive 
Christians. At the conclusion of the meal thanks 
are returned and then, as the members are seated 
around the table, the right hand of fellowship and 
the kiss of charity are given. The salutation of the 
kiss of love in worship and in customary greetings, 
as enjoined by the apostles, is never observed between 
the sexes. The communion is then administered. 

‘‘ Love feasts are held in each congregation, usually 
once or twice each year, but as the members visit from 
congregation to congregation, during the love-feast 
season, they engage many times in this service during 
the year.” 

Each church is independent in its immediate 
affairs. The annual conference exerts general author- 
ity. ‘‘ Elders, ministers, and deacons are elected by 
the church from among her members, such as she 
may deem qualified for the important work to which 
they are called. Each member, without reference to 
sex, has a right to cast a vote. Ministers, after giv- 
ing full proof of their faithfulness and ability, are 
advanced to the ‘second degree’ of the ministry. 
They are then authorized to baptize, solemnize mar- 
riage, and make and fill appointments for preaching 
the word. Elders, or bishops, who preside over the 
congregations, are chosen from the ministers in the 
second degree. No salaries are paid, but poor min- 
isters and those who are sent out as missionaries are 
properly supported. 

‘“‘ Plain dressing is taught and required, and a gen- 
eral uniformity is observed, but this is regarded as a 
means to anend. They believe that the New Testa- 
ment teaches plainness in attire, and that, by a gen- 
eral uniformity of habit, marked enough to distinguish 
the church from the world, gospel plainness may be 
made a living fact instead of a dead letter, as it has 
become in many other churches whose discipline 
strongly insists on plain dressing. 

“The Brethren are not allowed to go to law with 
one of their own number, nor with others, without 
first asking the counsel of the church, and it is rare 
indeed for a brother to be involved in a lawsuit. 
Among themselves differences are adjusted person- 
ally or by the church, in accordance with the Chris- 
tian law of trespass given by the Master. The frater- 
_ nity is strictly non-resistant, as well as non-litigant. 
It is held that Christ is the ‘ Prince of Peace,’ that his 
word is ‘the gospel of peace’—hence his servants 
cannot go to war and fight. They take no active part 
in politics, and ‘swear not at all.’ If called upon to 
testify in the courts, they simply affirm, without rais- 
ing the hand or kissing the Bible. In this they liter- 
ally obey the command of Christ, who said, ‘Swear 
not at all. But let your communication be, yea, yea ; 
nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil.’ 
secret or oath-bound society, the Brethren holding 
that the gospel of Jesus Christ is fully sufficient for 
all the wants of humanity. All the converts who are 
identified with such orders are required to sever their 
connection with them before they can be adopted into 
the family of the Brotherhood. 





No brother may become a member of any | 
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“The Brethren hold that the marriage bond can 
only be dissolved by death. Divorce and re-marriage 
are practically unknown 2mong the membership. 
It is held by some that those who have been 
divorced for a violation of the marriage vow and re- 
married before conversion, might be received into 
church fellowship while the former companions were 
living, but the rule has been against even this much 
leniency, and they hold, with Paul, that the woman 
who has a husband is bound by law to her husband so 
long as he liveth; but, if the husband be dead, she is 
loosed from the law of her husband. 

‘* They, in compliance with the instructions of the 
Apostle James (v., 14, 15), anoint the sick with oil. 
This rite is administered only by the request of the 
sick. The elders are called and the sick member is 
raised to a sitting posture. The elder applies the oil 
to the head three times, saying, ‘ Thou art anointed 
in the name of the Lord unto the strengthening of thy 
faith, unto the comforting of thy conscience, and unto 
a full assurance of the remission of thy sins.’ The 
elders then lay their hands on the head of the sick, 
and offer a prayer for the anointed one. 

‘‘The church keeps her poor, each congregation 
looking after her own who may become needy. Ifa 
single congregation becomes burdened, she may call 
for assistance upon her sister congregation, and in 
this way the needed help is obtained. As members 
of one common family, all are held by the fraternity 
as brethren and sisters entitled to support, both moral 
and physical, in time of need. 

‘‘On the question of temperance and prohibition 
the Brethren have, for more than a century, given no 
uncertain testimony. They are one of the oldest 
temperance organizations in the United States. More 
than one hundred years ago a decision was passed, 
forbidding any of the members to engage inthe man- 
ufacture or sale of intoxicants. They forbid the use 
of all alcoholic or malt liquors as a beverage, in pub- 
lic or private. They request the members not even 
to have dealings with saloon-keepers. They discour- 
age the use of tobacco, and the rule is that no brother 
can be installed in office who uses tobacco without 
making a promise to quit it. All applicants for bap- 
tism, who are addicted to the tobacco habit, are 
advised to abstain from its use before they are 
received into church fellowship. 

“« Seven schools or colleges are in successful oper- 
ation, over which the church has a supervisory con- 
trol. The schools are located at Huntingdon, Pa. ; 
Mt. Morris, Ill.; Bridgewater, Va.; McPherson, 
Kan.; Lordsburg, Cal.; North Manchester, Ind., 
and Fruitdale, Ala. The church has a well-organ- 
ized missionary and tract society. The society 
is controlled by a committee of five, appointed 
by the conference, known as the General Missionary 
and Tract Committee. The Gospel Messenger, the 
church organ, two Sunday-school papers, and 
Sunday-school quarterlies, are published by the 
committee. 


New York is building a State hospital in the Adirondacks, 
to cost $100,000, where patients with incipient consumption 
will be treated. 
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“THE AMERICAN INVADERS.” UNFRUITFUL READINGS. 
London Daily Mail. New York Times. 
MEN sometimes speak as though the dramatic coup | GRANTING that much is written and read for the satis- 
of a Morgan when he acquired control of one of our | faction of the moment, and may pass into oblivion 
great shipping lines, or of a Schwab who outbids our | without any cause for regret, there is also much that 
steelmakers, or of Philadelphia bridgebuilders who | goes the same way, but which should serve a higher 
capture the orders for our biggest viaducts, comprised | end by being ‘‘chewed and digested,” and grafted 
this invasion. They donot. Such items are merely | into the mind. In short, much of our reading goes 
the sensational incidents in a vast campaign. The | for nothing. We often meet those who would be 
real invasion goes on unceasingly, and without noise | ashamed to say they had not read this or that—but 
or show, in five hundred industries at once. From | are not ashamed—and almost give the confession the 
shaving soap to electric motors, and from shirt waists | air of virtue—to own that, having read, they have also 
to telephones, the American is clearing the field. forgotten. In such cases, where the eye follows the 
To-day it is literally true that they are selling | print, page by page, the mind is not in accord withit, 
American cottons in Manchester, pig iron in Lan- | but wanders to and fro in an effortless and purpose- 
cashire, tin plate in Cardiff, and steel in Sheffield. It | less manner among men, women, and events that 
oily remains for them to take American coal to | cling around the memory. In this condition of mind 
Newcastle. we may read page after page totally unconscious of 
Modern office furniture, from the desk to the | what they contain, as a soldier may go to sleep on the 
doormat, is nearly all American in every up-to-date | march, and while he keeps his saddle has no knowl- 
establishment. One sits on a Nebraskan swivel-chair | edge of the road over which he has come. In this 
before a Michigan roll-top desk, writing one’s letters | sort of reading we stand literally in our own light. 
on a Syracuse typewriter, signing them with a New | Weare self-conscious; and here it is a deadly sin. 
York fountain pen, and drying them with a blotting- | Renunciation of self, in this as in much else, is the 
sheet from New England. The letter copies are put | supreme excellence. We lose our time, whereas we 
away in files manufactured in Grand Rapids. should lose ourselves and save our time; in other 
The value of typewriters brought to England | words, concentrate our minds on what we read. 
from New York and Boston is considerably over | Judging by results, this precept, though trite, is 
£4,000 a week, and the greater part of this is clear | ‘more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
profit or high wages for skilled labor, as the cost of | ance,” for it is only occasionally that we find the 
the raw material used is trivial. Effort after effort | reader of a book who can give a thoroughly satis- 
has been made by English firms to acquire this trade, | factory account of it. 


but in vain. The only serious competitor to the This inattentive and unfruitful reading is the result 
American machines for office use is a Canadian type- | mainly of defective training. Our education has been 
writer. inefficient. We have not been taught to—what Sir 


Three years ago some cheap American blouses | Isaac Newton calls—intend our mind—concentrate 
were imported, and last year the greater part of the | it upon one thing; and now we must reap the bitter 
English ready-made shirt waist trade went to America. | fruit and set ourselves to remedy the defect as best 
One English firm alone sold American blouses for | we can. An earnest effort to exorcise the demcn of 
women to the value of £57,000. This was done not- | a wandering mind will soon show us how completely 
withstandin z the fact that the American manufacturers | he has possession of us. The struggle is sure to bea 
would not look at small orders and would only do | severe one, but sure, too, to be successful, if entered 
business with the largest jobbers. upon in the right spirit. One thing is certain, that it 

Now that they have annexed our blouse trade | isto be fought single-handed. Our best friend can- 
the Americans are entering seriously into the hosiery | not help us. We must, with a resolute desire and 
business here. They have found a very profitable | firm determination, superintend our minds, first, dur- 
line in men’s braces, and in high-class underclothes | ing short spells af a few minutes by the clock, and 
they are likely for a time to have things much their | gradually in lengthening periods of close attention, 
own way. during which wandering thoughts are not allowed to 

Take another allied trade. A little time since | intrude. Should they steal a march upon us, we 
English boot manufacturers began to feel the pinch should consider ourselves defeated and begin the task 
of American competition. They faced the situation | anew, until the power of concentration becomes firmly 
and began to improve matters. In many cases they | established. 
sent over for American bootmaking machinery, which Much of the reading that goes on suffers from the 
is admittedly superior to any formerly used here. | disease of hurry which infects our life. The opera- 
Their effort to check the rising American tide has, | tion is often a race against time. In making it so we 
however, so far proved in vain. In 1898 America | do violence to ourselves. For‘ thought’’ and “ med- 
sent us shoes to the value of £72,714; in 1899, | itation”’ are not so “swift’’ as Hamlet assumes them 
£147,944; last year the figures had risen to £228,057. | to be when he would “sweep to his revenge.” To 
And the fight has only just begun. | speak of thought as immeasurably rapid is but a fig- 
ure of speech. It is said that the action of a gnat’s 
wing may be measured, if it should beat ten or fif- 
teen thousand times in a second. Even the percep- 
tion of any one sense is measurable in its action. It 


THE widow of Philip Armour, of Chicago, has declined 
half of the $3,000,000 bequeathed by her brother, Frank 
Ogden, of Cincinnati. By hergenerosity her brother's entire 
estate will go to his widow. 
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takes just so long to see and hear. It must therefore 
take a measurable time for the quickest mind to 
understand. But the water never came “ down at 
Lodore” with a more impetuous rush than some 
readers go through the pages of a book. They cease 
to be creatures with the distinguishing nature of 


man—‘ looking before and after ;’’ but, once started, 
fly for the last page, ‘“‘and’’—to paraphrase Cole- 
ridge—‘‘turn no more their head, as if they knew a 


frightful fiend doth close behind them tread.”’ 

This lighter reading which is done in our lighter 
moments, and in the summer days of our year, when 
earth and air and sea suggest thoughts of love for 
‘‘ man and bird and beast’”’ should be to our minds as 
healthy exercise to our bodies. In most of us 
who spend our strength on the world’s work, our 
nature becomes ‘*‘ subdued to what it works in;’’ and 
this is, for the most part, not conducive to growth on 
our intellectual and spiritual side, in which are the 
highest joys of life. We pay unconscious homage 


to the influence of the scenes of nature by going to | 


the hills and the sea ; but they are to us hill and sea, 
and nothing more. We are far from finding ‘a pleas- 
ure in the pathless wood,” or “a rapture on the lonely 
shore.”” Instead of being hand in glove with nature, 
we are strangers to her. 


Tue Hasir or Exjoyment.—The inevitable suf- 
fering of life is a very terrible part of it, but the need- 
less suffering is even sadder. How much of that do 
we cause by thoughtless words or thoughtless silence, 
by tactless words or unsympathetic silence, by not 
noticing those at our gate? Sometimes you find out 
afterward what a hard time some one was going 
through ; at the time you never saw it, and so never 
helped to make things easier, but you wonder now 
what magic vail was over your eyes! There is a 
whole world of sights and sounds around us, to which 
we are blind and deaf because we have not trained the 
eyes and ears of our hearts to be of quick understand- 
ing. We do not think, and so we do not see, and so | 
we become own brothersto Dives! . . . . 

In your present self-education, andin your train- | 
ing of all who come under your influence, consider | 
carefully the habits which make for happiness ; one 
is never too old to begin them—or too young! 
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Cultivate the habit of enjoying and mentioning 
small pleasures. Always mention a pleasant thing. 
I find myself that it is astonishing how many fireflies 
of beauty and pleasure float past me, leaving me 
wrapped in indolent silence; whereas, if a gnat or 
wasp comes within sound, I proclaim it at once. Let 
us reverse this method.—-[Lucy H. M. Soulsby.] 

>< 

RiGut is right, in all simplicity ; and either the 
teachings of the great prophets are false, or they are 
to be reckoned with daily in all the common affairs 
of human life upon the earth.—[W. J. Jupp. | 

sg | 

No soul can preserve the bloom and delicacy of 
_ its existence without lonely musing and silent prayer, 
and the greatness of this necessity is in proportion to | 
the greatness of the soul.—[ Farrar. | 








Inflammable Clothing. 


Tue danger arising from the exceedingly inflammable char- 
acter of loose fibrous cotton clothing is not sufficiently 
appreciated by the public at large, and our contemporary, 
the Lancet, has done good service in again calling attention 
to the subject and demonstrating the fatal character of the 
accidents which may arise from the incautious use of 
flannelette and so-called cosy cotton. Recently a coroner, 
when presiding at an inquest held on a child 7 years of age, 
whose death was due to the ignition of her flannelette clothing 
by a cinder flying out of the fire, stated that this was the 
seventh fatal case that had come under his n&tice of children 
having been burned by the ignition of flannelette. 

Some years since numerous severe and fatal accidents 
arose from the employment of cotton wadding a@ a means of 
‘‘dressing up’’ individuals in the character of Father 
Christmas at festive parties. The cotton wool used to repre- 
sent white hair and beard, was liable to take fire on the 
approach of a light, and from its leose character and ready 
inflammability it was impossible to extinguish the flame be- 
fore the wearer was very severely burnt about the head and 
face. The press called attention to the matter, ahd its em- 
ployment being discontinued, we have not heard of any 
accidents arising from this cause for some few years. 


The Bee as a Barometer. 


SuCH should be the title of these lines, for whoever observes 
these interesting insects finds it easy enough to foretell exactly 
the kind of weather to be expected. At least, that is the 
opinion of many raisers of bees. 


Generally the bee stays at home when rain is in the air. 
When the sky is simply dark and cloudy these busy workers 
do not leave their dwelling all at once. A few go out first, 
as though the queen had sent out messengers to study the 
state of the atmosphere. The greater number remain on ob- 
servation until the clouds begin to dissipate, and it is only 
then that the battalions entire rush out in search of their 
nectar. A bee never goes out in a fog, because it is well 


| aware that dampness and cold are two fearsome, redoubtable 


enemies, We do not mean, however, that the bee is a 
meteorologist in the absolute sense of the world. Its clever- 
ness Cd sists in never being taken unawares, for it possesses 
untiring vigilance. Often one may observe the sudden 
entrance of bees into the hives when a dense cloud hides the 
sun, even though the rain is not in evidence. 





A Philippine Report. 
A SPECIAL dispatch from Washington, on the 3d instant, 
concerning affairs in the Philippine Islands, which we find 
published inthe Ledger, of this city, says there has been laid 
before the United States Secretary of War, Root, ‘‘a revision 


of the situation by an officer who has devoted special attention 


to learning the attitude of the Filipinos toward the Ameri- 
cans.'’ The dispatch then proceeds : 

‘* This officer finds that in many cases the officers who 
have been in command of the posts and districts have lacked 
tactin dealing with the natives, and that, despite orders from 
headquarters, the treatment to which Filipinos have been sub- 
jected has been cruel and harsh. He goes so far as to assert 
that in some cases villages have been burned on slight pro- 
vocation, and that some officers have even resorted to torture 
in trying to extract information from natives. 

‘* This officer says that while large numbers of the natives 
have taken the oath of allegiance, it is not because they are 
reconciled to the rule of the United States. They hate the 


Americans, he says, more than they ever did the Spaniards, 
and they would rise to-morrow if they thought they could 
drive the Americans out ; but they see that resistance is hope- 
ess, and they submit, many of them believing that they will 
soon have as complete local self-government as communities 
in the United States and as full individual civil rights as citi- 
He does not believe that there is 


zens of the United States. 
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much probability of these hopes being realized, though he 
considers the Filipinos as well fitted to self-government as the 
inhabitants of the South American countries. He says they 
will always hate the Americans worse than they hated the 
Spaniards, for the reason that under the Americans the feeling 
of race exclusiveness will be more constantly and positively 
emphasized than it was under the Spaniards, and taxation 
without representation is easier to bear than scorn and 
contempt.”’ 


Holmes versus Holmes. 
WritTinG of ‘‘ Boys and Girls in Libraries,’’ 
Ballard makes this confession in S¢, Nicholas - 
I confess that during one year! practiced a mild sort of 
semi-deception. One day a girl from one of our factories re- 
peated the trite demand for one of Mrs. Holmes's stories. 


They were all out. Acting on a sudden impulse, | offered 
«« Elsie Venner,’’ remarking quietly, ‘‘ All the books by Js. 
Holmes are out, but here is one by /r. Holmes; and some 
people think that he writes as well as Mrs. Holmes! "’ 

The book was accepted and read with satisfaction, and 
later | had my reward when the stereotyped request began to 
vary to this: ‘‘If there's none of Mrs. Holmes's in, please 
give me one of the other Holmes's."’ I wrote to Dr. Holmes 
of the success of this little ruse, and told him that if he 
worked ‘‘real hard’’ he might ‘‘catch up with Mary yet.”’ 
His appreciative reply is among my treasures. 


Harlan H. 


Women’s Municipal Voting. 
Woman’s Journal. 
Tue tax-paying women of New York State have already exer- 
cised their newly-acquired right to vote upon appropriations in 
several villages. Silver Creek women claim to have been the 
first to do so, when they lately voted upon electric lights for 


their streets. In Franklinville the vote was upon municipal 
control of the sidewalk system. In Silver Springs the women 
voted upon street lights ; electricity was chosen by over three 
to one. In Geneseo the vote was upon bonding the town for 
the erection of a village building. Oneonta women voted 
upon street pavements. In Catskill the vote was upon Mr. 
Carnegie’s offer to build a$20,coolibrary. In Waterford and 
Pen Yan the women voted upon appropriations for various 
purposes. Almost without exception, the women tax-payers 
voted for the improvements. 

Foot notes 


Matthew Arnold’s Poetry. 

W. C. Brownell, in Scribner’s Magazine. 
ARNOLD'S poetry is, at all events, penetrated with thought, 
and this forms its true distinction. It is indeed the fullness 
of its significance that embarrasses its expression both in 
musical and in more subtly poetic form. Of course, had his 


genius possessed either what he himself calls the ‘‘ natural 
magic'’’ of the Celt or the ‘‘ Greek radiance’’ it would have 
carried his thought more easily. But it is a reflective and 
philosophic genius, and accordingly its sincerest poetical 
expression savors a little of statement rather than of song. 
And to endue statement with poetic quality a more inevitable 
and exclusive poetic vocation than his is requisite. 

He does, it is true, suffuse it with feeling, but with feeling 
whose pertinence and poise are perhaps a little too prominently 
irreproachable. ‘‘ Genius is mainly an affair of energy, and 
poetry is mainly an affair of genius,’’ he says, very truly, and 
it is, in the last analysis, probably energy that his poetry lacks 
to give it greater currency and greatercharm. Around greater 
energy his numbers would crystallize in more eloquent, more 
moving combination. They would have more bueyancy, more 
freedom, a larger sweep, a more sustained flight. For this 
reason the narrative and dramatic poems have less attraction 
than the elegiac and lyric, and for this reason even the lyric 
poems are contemplative rather than impassioned. It would 
hardly be amiss to call some of his verse cogent. 








Zola on Kipling. 
EMILE ZOLA, the French author, in a recent interview, spoke 
of Kipling. ‘‘ The trouble with Kipling, it appears to me,"’ 
he said, ‘‘is that, despite his undoubted genius, his influence 


is reactionary. I consider him an unfortunate element in 
literature.’’ 


Zola went on to suggest that Kipling's warlike muse was 
bad for Great Britain. ‘‘There is no good side to war,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Itisall bad. A really great war would put civiliza- 
tion in Europe back fifty years. There is, however, but little 
likelihood of such athing occurring, for none of the nations, 
except perhaps England, wantsawar. England, you see, has 
need of a big victory to regain the prestige she has lost in 
South Africa. Thereis also always a party in France that 
wants to plunge the country into war, but they are not the 
true patriots. Thedaysof French military glory have passed, 
and her mission now is to conquer the world by the power of 
her thought, not by the power of her arms. Weare notin a 
position to stand a war, even if we wanted one, which we 
do not."’ 


Destroying Confidence. 


WAYNE MAcVEAGH, in his address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Harvard University, spoke of the increas- 
ing corruption at elections and in legislation. 


‘« Even the dullest imtelligence can see that if we continue 
to destroy, as we have been destroying, the belief of the 
majority of our fellow citizens that elections are honestly 
conducted and laws are honestly made, we are destroying 
the best possible basis for the security of private property, for 
there can be no reverance for law where laws and lawmakers 
are bought with money. 

‘« Yet we close our eyes in sheer cowardice to this evil, 
and we gravely pretend that it does not exist, while we all 
well know that it does exist.”’ 


Bees Not a Nuisance. 


OHIO courts have decided, the Philadelphia Ledger says, that 
it is not maintaining a public nuisance to keep bees. Bees 
can easily become a nuisance, but with a little knowledge of 
their ways there is no need of it. Going from a hive, they 


generally fly at the height to which they at first rise. Ifa 
hedge or high fence is on either side, they will rise above this, 
and continue at such elevation until they strike their pasture, 
when they will, if need be, drop to it. In the city the hive 
may be on the roof, or, as with the ‘‘ Ledger’s’’ bees, ona 
shelf outside the window ledge. Bees are being successfully 
kept in upper rooms, the window being dropped a little from 
the top for egress and raised at the bottom for the entrance. 
The large parks of Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, and 
Boston, hold thousands of pounds of nectar that is never 
gathered. Still, some is stored, as the buzzing of the bees 
about the lime trees and the privet blossoms shows. 


THERE are some 310 vessels, with more than 2,000 men, 
employed in the sponge industry along the coast of Florida, 
and as it takes at least a year for a sponge to grow to moder- 
ate size, the large sponges have all been removed from those 
portions of the ocean's bed where the bottom can be seen by 
means of a water-glass. Experiments are soon to be made 
with a new sub-marine electric lamp, by means of which it is 
hoped that the fishing ground for sponges will be greatly 
enlarged. 


BooKER T. WASHINGTON says that the main embarrass- 
ment of the institution at Tuskegee is to graduate enough stu- 
eents to fill the demands that are pouring inonthem. For 
every young man who finishes the course in agriculture, or 
dairying, there are half-a-dozen applications, and the same is 
true, in the main, of the other industries. 


ALL who joy would win 
Must share it—happiness was born a twin. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

A VERY extensive strike of workers in three of the ten con- 
stituent combinations belonging tothe great Morgan combine, 
the‘‘United States Steel Corporation,’’ began on the 15th inst. 
The mills affected are those of the American Sheet Steel, 
American Steel Hoop, and American Tin Plate corporations, 
which were already very large combines or trusts, including 
many establishments, before they were united in the Morgan 
corporation, The strike is directed by the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, the head of which is 
T. J. Shaffer, and is resisted by the steel corporation. 


THE centre of the contest is Pittsburg ; the mills affected 
are mostly in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. There are 
a>out twenty threetin-plate, fifteen sheet-steel, and eight steel- 
hoop plants idle. Themen out number about 19,000 skilled 
workmen and 55,000 unskilled. The demand of the men is 
for the application of the same scale of wages in ‘‘ union’’ 
and ‘‘non-union’’ concerns. They contend that without 
this the combine can break the men’s organization by 
running preferentially the non-union concerns when work is 
slack. The real contest, however, lies deeper than this. 
The men consider that unless they are thoroughly organized 
in all the works, the combine, with its enormous capital, will 
have them completely in its power. They prefer to make the 
contest now, when business is good. 


THE extremely hot weather, with prolonged drought, in 
parts of Kansas, Nebraska, and other sections of the corn re- 
gion in the West, is reported to have seriously injured the 
crop. The heat has been intense at many points in the 
Missouri Valley. A report issued from the United States 
Weather Bureau on the 16th instant says the corn crop, as a 
whole, in the great corn States of the Central Valleys has ma- 
terially deteriorated, and has sustained serious injury over the 
western portion of the corn belt, especially in Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Oklahoma."’ 


On the roth instant the registering began of persons who 
want homesteads in the Kiowa-Comanche Indian reservation, 
Oklahoma, which is to be opened to settlers on the 8th of next 
month, and it is reported that 100,000 people are awaiting 
theirturn. The registering will be continued until the 20th of 
this month, after which the drawing, or ‘‘ lottery '’ as it is now 
best known, will be held for a number of days. The lottery 
does away with the ‘‘run'’ fora claim that formerly occurred 
when lands were thus ‘‘ thrown open.”’ 


Lewis ELKIN, for many years a School Controller of Phila- 
delphia, has left a fortune estimated at over $1,000,000, in the 
form of a trust, to be called the Lewis Elkin Fund for the Re- 
lief of Disabled Female School Teachers in the Employ of the 
City of Philadelphia. Any unmarried woman teacher who has 
taught in the public schools for a period of twenty-five years, 
and has no other means of support, will be entitled to an an- 
nuity of $400. Should there be any surplus income, it is to 
be divided equally among certain charitable institutiors. 


CHINESE officials at Peking are making elaborate prepara- | states Ambassador to Germany, committed suicide on the 8th 
7 | instant, at his home in Syracuse, N. Y., by shooting himself 
Chang has requested the withdrawal of the foreign troops by | through the head with a rifle. 


tions for the return of the emperor to the capital. Li Hung 
August 15, and this has been agreed to. ‘Phe military com- 
manders have directed the provisional government of Tien 
Tsin to undertake the destruction of the Taku forts, and the 
government has promised to comply on receipt of a military 
guard to protect the workmen engaged in the task. 

THE war in South Africa drags along, though it would 
seem that the large army maintained by the English govern- 
ment is gradually wearing outthe Boers. General Kitchener, 
the English commander, is reported as having written that he 
could now spare most of his unmounted soldiers, but wanted 
more mounted men. The condition of the detention camps, 
with one or two exceptions, is described in letters and reports 
published in England as very bad, and the tota! deaths of 
women and children are running into thousands. The &rit- 
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ish Friend for the present month editorially refers to one 


of these reports, made by Emily Hobhouse, as ‘heart- 
breaking.’’ 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL LEONARD Woop, of Cuba, who has 
been seriously ill of typhoid fever, is convalescent. 


GOVERNOR STONE, of Pennsylvania, has approved the bill 
passed by the late Legislature prohibiting the sale and furnish- 
ing of tobacco to persons under 16 years of age. 


A COLLISION occurred near Norton, Mo., on the roth inst., 
between a passenger train and live-stock train, in which four- 
teen persons were killed and many seriously injured. 


THE orders for the departure of the Bombay cavalry 
(British) from Tien Tsin have been countermanded, and the 


strength of the British troops there will be increased by 1,000 
men. 


THE 2,800 strikers of the Reading (Pa.) Iron Company, 
who have been idle two months, voted on the 13th inst. to re- 


sume work, having gained their demand for a higher wage 
scale. 


Four blocks of business houses in the town of Enied, 
Oklahoma, were destroyed by fire on the 14th inst. in lessthan 


three hours, there being no adequate water supply to extin- 
guish the flames. 


‘*We learn from official sources in Paris,’’ a leading 
Vienna newspaper says, ‘‘that the difficulties of organizing 
an effective European customs league against the United 
States are considered insuperable.’’ 


MAYOR PHELAN, of San Francisco, is in receipt of a letter 
from Andrew Carnegie, offering to give $750,000 to that city 
for a library building, providing the city will furnish a suitable 
site and appropriate $75,000 a year for maintenance. 

In the English House of Lords, on the 15th instant, it was 
stated that the white people in the ‘‘ concentration camps "’ 


numbered 14,624 men, 27,711 women, and 43,075 children. 
He said that the mortality for the month of June was 63 men, 
138 women, and 576 children. 


Or the 935 students enrolled at the Indian Industrial 
School at Carlisle, Pa., 628 are now in country homes for the 


summer, leaving 308 atthe school. About 1,400 applications 
for Indian boys and girls to live in country homes have been 
received at the institution this season. 


RAILROADS in Southern California it is said ‘‘ have agreed 
that three and a half barrels of oil is the economic equivalent 
of a ton of bituminous coal, costing on an average at the 
point of consumption about $5. Petroleum fuel has been 
considered fully fitty per cent. cheaper at the average market 
price.”’ 

A CABLEGRAM from Peking says the deadlock over the in- 
demnity question among the ministers has lasted more than a 
month and the outlook for concluding the negotiations ap- 
pears to grow darker’ Friction has arisen between Great 


Britain and Russia, and one or the other must make con- 
cessions. 


FREDERICK D. WHITE, son of Andrew D. White, United 


Prolonged ill-health and an 
exhausting nervous disease are given as the only possible 
explanation of the act. 


BESIDES the great strike in the steel sheet and other works 
of the Morgan Combine, the firemen of stationary engines in 
the anthracite coal regions went on strike on the 16th inst. 
They are about 850 in number, but their suspension stops coal 
mines employing 80,000 men. The demand is for an eight- 
hour day ; they now work twelve hours. 


A DISPATCH from Washington, referring to the claims of 
Great Britain against the United States because of the expul- 
sion of British subjects from Hawaii during the royalist trou- 
bles in these islands, says that the State Department will not 
consent to their arbitration unless Great Britain will consent to 
the arbitration of American claims pending against her. 
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NOTICES. 

*.* The next Conference under the care of 
the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Work will be held in Penn’s 
Grove meeting-house, on First-day, the 2Ist 
inst.,at 2.30 p.m. All are welcome. 

S. JoHN Py es, Clerk. 


*.*The Philanthropic Committee of West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting has arranged for a 
conference at Westbury, L. I., on Seventh-day, 
the 27, at 3p. m. Subject, ‘‘ The Voice of 
Women in Government.’’ 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, of Brooklyn. 

Harry A. HAWKINS, \ Clerks. 
ALICE W. Titus, 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Seventh month 
occur as follows : 

23. Western, London Grove, Pa. 

25. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 

27. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 

30. Concord, Concord, Pa. 

31. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Seventh month : 

21. Mullica Hill, 10 a. m. 

28. Ocean City, II a. m. 

Cuas. D. Lippincott, Clerk. 


*,* Meetings will be held Seventh month 21 
in the old Gunpowder meeting-house, Md., at 
10 a. m., and at Chestnut Ridge, Pa , at 3 p. m. 


*,*{t has been concluded to hold a meeting 
in the old Upper Providence meeting-house, 
above Norristown, on First-day, Seventh month 
21, at3p.m. Friends are desired to keep it 
in mind and extend the invitation. 

*.* The next conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held inthe meeting- 
house, at Middletown, Delaware county, Pa., on 
First-day, Seventh month 21, 1901, at 2.30p.m. 
Subject, ‘‘ Citizenship.’’ Speakers expected. 

*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in 
Plumstead meeting-house, on First-day, Seventh 
month 28, at 2.30 p.m. Subject, ‘‘ The Need 
of Encouraging a Taste for Good Literature.” 
Address by Anna K. Way, and others. 

SUSANNA RiIcu, Clerk. 


*,* The Committee for the advancement of 


Friends’ Principles, of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, have arranged that the following meetings 
be visited during Seventh month : 
21. White Plains. 
28. Jericho. 
Friends generally are urged to make a special 
effort to attend these meetings. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
HENRY W. WILbuR, Chairman. 
Harry A. HAWKINS, Secretary. 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Sixth and Seventh months as follows : 
SEVENTH MONTH. 
21. Back Creek, Va., and Pipe Creek, Md. 
28. Drumore, Pa. 
ELIZABETH B. PAssMoRE, Chairman. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

21. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 
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To be presented by | 


#4 An a tenied inthe will be held in _ 
public school building, Ocean City, N. J., 
First-days, at II a. m., until about the middle 
of the Ninth month. 

*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional | 
contributions to the Children’s Country Week 
Association, viz. : 





Tt. 2. Me $ 5.00 
A. E. B., 5.00 
eR 6.00 | 
Eleanor Foulke, 5.00 
P. Se Gis 2.00 | 
$23 00 | 
Previously reported, $50 00 
$73.00 


JOHN maint Supt. 

PULLMAN CLUB CARS FOR THE) 
WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN | 
LIMITED, VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. | 
The distinctive feature of the Washington | 


, and Southwestern Vestibuled Limited of the | 


Southern Railway in service between New York | 
and New Orleans is the high-class of patronage. | 
The travellers around the world invariably state | 


| that they consider this famous train one of the 


| most delightful and luxurious they have seen. 


A new feature has been added in the way of a 
Club Car for the gentlemen, in which they can 
assemble and enjoy the delight of a social chat. | 
The pleasure of the ladies has also been provided 
for by placing an observation car on the train 
for their especial occupancy. This train is now 
composed exclusively of vestibuled Pullman 
cars, with the exception of the dining-car 
service, which is under the exclusive manage- 
ment of the Southern Railway, the standard of 
which is superior to any similar service afforded 


| anywhere in the world. 


| 11.35 a. m., 


Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing 
all information. 








PENNSYLVANIARAILROAD'S SPECIAL 
EXCURSION TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
special excursions to Buffalo on account of the | 
Pan-American Exposition, from Philadelphia 

and adjoining territory, om July 3. 9, 18, 23, 31, 
August 6, 15, 21, 27, September 5, 11, 17, and | 
26. Round-trip tickets, good going only on train 
leaving Philadelphia at 8.30 a. m., Harrisburg 
Sunbury 12.48 p.m _, Williamsport 
1.50 p. m., Lock Haven 2.26 p. m., 
local trains connecting therewith, and good to 
return on regular tfains within seven days, 
including day of excursion, will be sold at rate 
of $9.00 from Philadelphia, $8.40 from Harris- 
burg, $9.80 from Trenton, $8.40 from Altoona, 
$9.00 from Lancaster, $9.00 from Reading, 


$10.00 from Winchester, and proportionate rates | 


from other points. These tickets will not be 


| good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in either 


| direction 
| local ticket agents. 


| Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


| 


For specific time and rates, consult 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. | 


CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 W allace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Sercet, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


and on | 


yY' JU would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler | breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
‘pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 


Our “ Index”’ 





describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


etanatindts Pa. 
BRASS and 


Litucueo BEDSTEADS 


Let us re-make your old mattress. 

You will never go anywhere else. 

Lace Curtains cleaned. 

Furniture re-upholstered. 

Awnings—did you ever have a ventilated 
awning? Try one. 


JOSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 13 N. Ith St. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Macsetu, 





Telephone 5807 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busrness Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


months’ trial. 
With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 


| Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
_ JOSEPH L. JONES. 
ROOMS WITH PRI- 
Pan- American. vate family. Within easy 
walking distance of the mainentrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. C. M HAMPTON, 116 ( vongress Street 





A LETTER FROM THE JANITOR. —'‘* Mr. 
Topfloor, Dear Sir: Replying to your 
favor of January 15,-stating that you must 
have more heat in your flat, I take pleasure 
in informing you that the entire building 
is now thoroughly heated, and in express- 
ing the hope that you are satisfied. July 
g. Mike Muggins, Janitor.'’—[ Baltimore 
American. | 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities | 


a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Rea! Estate. 
deposits. 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 
Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson 
Norrist 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 


PHILADELPHIA. 


wn Office, 39 E. Main Street. 


$2,000 


FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN 
YEAR MORTGAGE secured on 
480-acre farm in Labette County, Kansas Worth 
$ Excellent Bond. Other mortgages as well 
secured in aimouuts from $500 up. Negotiated by 
rAYLOR, WHEELER & CO 


,000 


For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Just PUBLISHED. 
A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosepH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 
F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPH\ 


: su in jail where | 
a 
BPO LROPROINIRAANE IRANI > Wai iurce of the child triumphed 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Estate Brokers, 


Interest allowed on | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY - 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


| ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

| FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

| INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


AND 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MoOrRT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAK- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


i 
| SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


| The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
| Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


ASAS. WING: 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust 
G. ALSOP; 7Jreasurer, SAMUEL 


A BOY'S COURAGE. 


| IT was at Forty-sixth street and Vincennes 


avenue where the work of excavating for 
a large flat building has been in progress for 
some time. Frequently the indignation 


| of the people living nearby has been 


aroused by the brutalities visited upon the 
horses at work there. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actua: ‘ 
| Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Oficer, 
Gio. J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 

- TROTH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON., 


-RO 
AVID 


| WHEN Mr. Evarts, who was my near 
| relative, and a man with whom I could 
| take a liberty, came into the Senate, I said 
| to him that we should have to amend the 
| rules so that a motion to adjourn would be 
| in order in the middle of a sentence; to 
| which he replied that he knew of nobody 
|in this country who objected to long 
| sentences except the criminal classes.— 
| [Senator G. F. Hoar ,in Scribner's. } 


The soil is of a soft, sandy character | 


and the wheels of the wagons sink almost 


to the hubs under the weight of the loads | 


carried. The sandis dumped on a vacant 


lot about one hundred feet to the south of 
the place of excavation, and the horses | 


have suffered more at this place than at 
the other, as they are obliged to pull their 
loads to the top of the soft mound. 

The other day, after a wagon had 
deposited its load, and for no other reason 
save his own innate brutality, the driver 
began brutally beating his horses. 


Suddenly he was approached by a boy of | 
ten years of age who, with a flashing eye | 


and a peremptory tone of voice, said : 

‘‘ Stop whipping those horses! If you 
strike them again I will have you arrested.’’ 

The driver for a moment was too 
astonished to reply, for the child's earnest, 
determined manner impressed even him ; 
then with an oath at the child he raised 
his whip again to strike his horses. 

‘* Look out,’’ said the fearless child, as 
he stepped nearer. 
the humane society, and if you beat those 


horses any more I'll certainly have you | 


arrested.’’ 


The blow did not fall. The words 


‘« humane society '’ and the child's deter- | 


mined manner arrested the uplifted arm, 
but in a moment the driver whirled about 


on the boy, and swinging his whip in a | 


menacing manner shouted amid a volley 
of epithets directed at the boy : 

‘*Get out of here, or I'll wrap this whip 
around you and cut you in two.”’ 

‘If you do it will be the dearest blow 
you ever struck.”’.sefes the unflinching 


over the brutal instincts of the man. 
With a sullen oath the driver turned his 
attention to his horses, but he did not beat 
them again.—[Chicago Tribune. ] 


‘*T am a member of ! 


MoTHER—‘‘I wonder how this new 
book got in such a horrible condition ?’’ 
Little Max—‘‘] heard papa say it was too 
| dry for him, so 1 poured water on it.'’— 
[Glasgow Evening Times. ] 
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Boys’ 
Neglige 
Shirts 


A specialty of ours—one of 
the many departments in which 
these Stores excel. 

Made with white neckbands, 


and all the finish of men’s; 


1214 to 14 inches neck measure: 
Fancy Percale—25c 
Fancy Madras—45c 
White Madras—50c 


(plaited bosoms) 


Fancy Madras—60c 
(with cuffs) 


Fancy Silk—75 cents 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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